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NEW BOOKS 
et Pep ey 
JUST PUBLISHED BY oar YORK, “CURTAIN 


G. W. CARLETON & Co., 


499 Broadway, New York. 


499 MOSBY AND His MEN. 499 





A record of the advent of that renowned partisan leader 
John 8. Mosby, Col. C.8.4. By J. Marshall Crawford. 1 vol., 
12mo, with portraits of all his officers. A book of thrilling 


interest. Price $1 75. 


‘CORATIONS 


IN SATIN DAMASK, BROCATELLE, 


SILK TERRY, PLAIN SATIN, 


CORNICES AND PIER GLASSES, 





499 T8RGETcSdulT* = 499 


The last Confederate cruiser, Being a complete narrative of her 
famous cruise around the world, amd her exploits, from the day 
she left London under the name of the “ Sea King” until the day 
of her surrender to the British man-of-war “ Donegal,” by Cornel- 
ius E. Hunt, one of her officers. 1 vol, 12mo, Illustrated 


Price $1 50. 


LINEN, 


QUILTS, AND BLANKETS, 


SHEETINGS AND PILLOW CASINGS. 
TABLE DAMASK AND NAPKINS, 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 





499 A ROSARY FOR LENT. 499 


WALRAVEN, 


WORSTED REP, LACE CURTAINS. 


Being a volume of devotional readings, both prose and poetry 
original and selected, by the author of “‘ Rutledge.” Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, with illuminated borders, beveled boards 
and red edges. Price $1 75. 





499 THE LAST WARNING CRY. 499 


No. 686 BROADWAY. 


BELOW FOURTH STREET; 





An American reprint of the recent sensational English work, 
by Dr. Cumming, author of “‘ The Great Tribulation,” &. A 
volume that the whole religious community are talking about 
and admiring. $1 50. 


499 — 499 


Its historic origin and relation with the Eastern churches; a 
searching exp of the unfounded claims of the Papacy. By 
the celebrated Abbe Guettee of Paris, with introduction by A. 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of New York. $1 75 AND 


499 + 499 

A splendid new novel, by Miss Augusta J. Evans, author of 
*“ Beulah,” “‘Macaria,” etc....Remarkable as this author’s pre- 
vious volumes were, the new one, “ St. Elmo,” must be acknow- 
ledged not only her master-piece, but a master-piece of English 


HOSIERY, 











fiction. Brilliant with genius, magnificent with word-painting, 


powerful in plot, and intense in interest, “ 8t, Elmo” is acknow- 
ledged to be the finest American novel ever published. 

{ay” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
everywhere—and will be seat by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


. CARLETON & 0O., Publisuers, New York. AT 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


SECOND SERIES.—From No, 700 to 761, 
Taape Marx: Josura Gri.Lorr,) With 
("Sagamore } "mbes 
Bole Agent. 9 John Bt. TY. 





GLOVES 


Underwear, 


THE LARGEST VARIETY 


ADAMS’, 


No. 637, BROADWAY. 


THE 
FESTIVAL OF THE TRINITY CHOIRS, 
NEW YORE, A.D. 1867. { 
Handcl’s Oratorio ef the “ Messiah” i 
WILL BE PERFORMED IN t 
ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, VARICK STREET, \\ 
(Near Canal,) ’ 

On Taurspay Evanine, 25th April, i ' 
Under the immediate auspices of the : 
THE RECTOR, CLERGY, AND CORPORATION OF 5 3 
TRINITY PARISH. le 

Fall Orchestra and Chorus [of jabout 300 

Pertormers. 

The whole under the direction of the Organists of the Parish. 


Members of Church Choirs in New York and the vicinity, and all 
Ladies and Gentlemen familiar with the Choruses in the Messiah, 
are respectfully invited to lend their aid in this performance. 

The Chorus Rehearsals will take place on the evenings of Tues- 
days the 2nd and 9th; and Thursday the 18th of April, in the 
large Rooms at the rear of St. John’s Chapel, at 8 o’clock pre- 
cisely. 

A fall Rehearsal, with orchestra and chorus,on Wednesday af- 
ternoon the 24th of April, at 4 o'clock. 

On the morning of the same@day, it being 

The Feast of St. Mark the Evangelist, 
THERE WILL BE 
A FULL CHORAL SERVICE IN TRINITY CHURCH, 
At 11 O'Clock, by the 
United Choirs of Trinity Parish. 
The Sermon, by the Rev. the Rector of the Parish. 








Tickets for the Oratorio, One Dollar. To be had of the Sextons 
of the Parish, at the Churchee of Trinity, St. Paul’s, and at the 
Chapels of 8t. John and Trinity. Also at Messrs. Appleton and 
Co., 443 Broadway; Pott and Amery, 5 Bible House, Cooper In- 
stitute; the Church Book-store, 762 Broadway; F. W. Christern, 
862 Broadway, and of Sheldon and Co., Broadway. 

Reserved Pews, suitable for families, may be obtained of Mr. 
Andrew Craig, Sexton of St. John’s, Varick Street, at the Clergy 
Office, in the rear of the building, from 8 to 4 o’clock daily. Price 
Ten Dollars and upwards, No tickets, however, will be sold at 
the doors on the night of the Oratorio. 

J. F. YOUNG, D.D., 

Chairman ot the Committee of Management. 
RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS 
ENGRAVED BY G. GREATBACH, 

The Set of Seven Steel Plates, with Descriptive 
Text, im an Elegant Portfolio, 
PRICE SIX DOLLARS, 








“They seem to me to be vey s fine, and a desirable collection 

for those who cannot possess the to have.”—JU. S. Grant. 

“Those mas' be mew gay of art I have never been more accu- 
ratel . A the ner .— W. H. 

thfal and accurate representations of the inimitable de- 

ons of a pelnter ju justly styled the greatest among the great.” — 


“ The result is by on he the most artistical poctpetion of its class 
ever brought before the public.” —Philadelphia 
“To announce the work and sa) a it is excellent is to give 
it the highest commendation.” —. 
“ We have never seen them in a 24. 60 well deserving general 
attention as that in which they are now given to the public.” — 
Boston Advertiser. 
“The it edition will be welcomed by the amateurs of 
art."—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Never has the public been presented with such fine steel 
vings of these favourite pictures.— Boston Journal, 
“No drawing-room or Library should be without a copy.” — 


‘We have studied the originals, and can ae oe they are 
here vividly and faithfully reproduced.—. Y. 


LONDON PRINTING AND Sanadaliagin co. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 





“§ 









NEW YORK CITY. - i 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. we ; 
ARIS.—INSTITUTION INTERNATIONALE, CHATOU, x2 
\ ‘« connexion with the Lon 


don College of 
pecial 


international Education Society [Limited].—3: 








+. 
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THE ALBION: 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THS BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 

Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
AUSTRALASIAN. leaves New York....Wednesday, April 3. 
CHINA..........-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, April 10, 
JAVA ccccceee “Slenves New York... . Wednesday, April 17, 

-leaves Boston . «+s+e»Wednesday, April 24. 


leaves New York.... Wedn nesday, May 1. 
-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, May 8. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....8150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .§100 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$50 
psyable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board, 





The owners of these ships will not be accountable for oo 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to 


EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
(LIMITED.) 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


YORK, > QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of 


ea --< soos ie Grace.. 












VIRGINIA... Capt. Prowse. 
HELVETIA.. Capt. Simpson 
S4E QUEE Sapa. 
ERIN.,....... .-Capt. Cutting 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis. . 
et Capt. Harrington 
DENMARE.. Capt. a. 
FRANCE....... eccece -(Building).. 


Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every faturday. 


The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Rooms, opening ol into the Saloon ; the accommodations 
:~ fare are uns and the rates lower than by any other 

e. 

An experienced ime on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are fooune in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
soge of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 
$35 payaole bere in currency. 

Draits tor any amount issued ~ oymeg at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Irelaud at the lowest rate, 

Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 

CABIN, $90, Gold; STEERAGE, $80—payable in Currency. 


For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrices oF THE =~ 
pany, 57 broadwa: » Ft. and for steerage tickets at the Passage Offi 


of the Com Broadway. 
ne ¥. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’Ss 
TMROUGH LINE TO CALAPORNIA, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
Taxoves In Twantr-two Dars. 





Geamiige en Ge Atantis Connecting on the Pacific with the 
yee + seneeceesees sees COLORaDO, 
Henry UNCBT, eboodoseceeosd ConstITUTION. 


--GoLpsn Crrr, 
, 





One of the above large and splendid Steamehi will leave Pier 
No. 42, North River, foot of Canal Street, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
on the lat, llth and 2ist of ev month (except when a4 
dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding SaTuRDay), for 
ASPINWALL, connec’ . Via Panama Xailroad, with one of the 
Gomesay ‘8 steamships Panama for 8an Francisco, touching 

AcaPULCO. 


De of 1st and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
_p. Sours Pacrric aud CanTRAL AMERICAN Ports. Those of Ist 

uch at 

Departure of 11th of each month connects with new steam line 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. 

The abqve Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
company’s China Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 

A discount of Pe Que from Steamers’ rates allowed to 
second Cabin and passen, with families. Also, an 
allowance of Ons-QuARTER cn through rates to clergymen and 
their families, /, t. school teachers; soldiers having bl 


disciarzes, 
One Hundred Pounds allowed each adult. Baggage- 
Masters accompany baggage t , and attend to ladies and 
male p gseegives on dock the 
day before ‘sailing from 1 steamboats, and passengers, who 


prefer to send down early. 
an experienced 8: on board. 








Medicine and attendance 


Tickets or further informati SS the J nar 


pss A eke = on the wharf toot of 
ver, New ¥ 
F. R. ge Agent. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw STzaMERS OF } ~~! Pen om pete = 

‘ly between New York, Brem 


regularly ton 
ang the “nites States From mt BREMEN Dec Dees, 2); Jan 

26, 186' 9, 23. From So n—Dec. 19; ins, 
16, 90, 1807; pee 13,27. From NEW YORK Jan, ia, de 18077 
Feb | 9, 23 ; ‘March 9, 





Price of Passage —From New York To Bremen, , Lowpon, 
Havas, and SouTHAMPToN—First Cabia, $ $125; Becond Cabin, 
$75; 8 Bremen to New Yorx—First Ca- 


teerage, $37 50. 
bin, $125; Second Cabin, $85; Steerage, $47 £0. Price of passage, 
pay ie in gold or i its currency. 
take freight to London and Hull, for which 

through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

Alt letters must pass through the Post office. 

tay" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


sett ination ome 


’ Sgieared at 
7 oe ean, Soainematen. and Bremen at the 
jeter teen, Tor For freight or passage apply to 


ea OBLRICS & Co. 68 Broad Btrest, 


FOR BREMEN VIA. SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STBAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIP 
ATLANTIC, 
CHARLES HOYER, CommManveER, 
Will Leave Pier No, 46, North River, on 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6th, 
At 8 O’CLocg, AM. 





FOR 80 phaparernotstrind AND BREMEN. 
Taking p Sonth London, Havre and Bremen, 
at the following A able tD gold or its equivalent in cur- 
renc 


y- 
First —_ $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35, 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c. to New York, 
First — $110; second cabin $75; weenee 
Excursion Tickets, Our ano Hom 
First cabin ard second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
To be followed by th 
he MeTHO )POLIS, Capt. Wier, May 4; BALTIC, Capt. 
ones, A 
FortTHer OC - rrom New York: June 1, 15, and Vi1F 
July 20; Aug. 3 and 17; Sept. 9 and 30, 
For freight or passage apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL 
MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


DNDER CONTRACT WITH THE ore OF 
the United States and Brazil for the e mails, will 
despatch one of their new fiist-class cteamshiy ~ . ro over 2,00U 
tons burthen, on the 22nd of each month, from the port of New 
York, tor the following usned ports, at the following rates of pas- 
sage, "payable in coin : 








New York to St. Thomas nret cabin. ............$80 
| “ to Para........ sed --- 150 
"2 Pernambuco ‘ wad ..170 
SC DB BH Bee cccece @ .. «++. 180 
oo © - Rio de Janeiro" © covescocceses 200 


Steerage at half these rates, meals included. ‘An. experienced 
Surgeon is attached to each vessel.—For further information, 
freight or passage, apply to 
GARRISON & ALLEN, Agents, 5 Bowling Green. 
THE ONLY AMBRIOAN LINE 
TO 


ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
first-class Steamships ehece and FULTON, fm connection with 
the New York Mails. 8. Company’s steamers MISSISSIPPI and 
GUIDING sTAR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. Mails, from 
Pier _ _ North River, at noon, on the foliowing days, call‘ng at 


Falm 

GULDING ptan, E. Van Sicz. - Basveey, March 30, 

ADSDEN ...... 

Mississr" PI, C Sumner. 

ULION, H. Townsenn....8 
GUIDING STAR, gE. von SicE.. 
ARAGO, ‘H. 4. Gapspkn....... 
And every FOURTEEN Days thereafter. 

PRICES ot PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 
First Class... 
recond ¢ lass 
Through ‘Tickets to 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

The companies will not be responsible for specie or valuables 

unless bills of lading, having the value expressed, are signed 


therefor. 
C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. C 
JOS. J. CUMSTOCK, for N. £. and i. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
Jus. J. Comrenee, Agent, 
No 1 Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General Agent in Fu op 


FOR NEW ORLEANS DIRECT, 


— 
BLACK STAR LINE. 
STEAMSHIPS WILL LEAVE Pier 13 North River as follows: 


























MARMION,................om SATURDAY, March 23. 
FUNG SHUEY. -.-om SATURDAY, March 30. 
MONTGOMERY. on SATURDAY, April 6. 
HUNTSVILLE......+-.-.++ +++ oon SATURDAY, April 13. 


For freight or passage apply to 
kK. LOWDEN, Agent, 93 West 8t., cor. Cedar. 
DAVID McCOARD, Agent in New Orleans. 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company’s New Steamer 
CURSICA, Capt. Lz Messunme, 


will sail for the above ports, from the Compavy’s Wharf, at 
Jereey City, on 








. ng April 20........+0++++e0e0+++-SATURDAY, May 18, 

at noo 

Pascage money t0 Nason ...eoeeeesssesse seeececceseeees B45 00 
CD EID cccccvancccccccccocececesseoces - 5000 

Payable in Gold or its ‘equivalent. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 

TAPSCOTT’s 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 

S86 South Street, New York. 
Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
three days. 
X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 
Parties to take send for their friends, or Rumrr 
Monzr to the Old Country, at 3 lowest rates, should epply to 

TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 

86 South Street. 





HE yeas i wares GRAND. 


, 
and Upright PIANOS, MELUDEONS, and a CAB NET On 





GANS, whol and retail, to let; and rent allowed 

Mon’ payments received for the same. 

oe to = ak, seven Octave —_ 
‘arerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 0 for seco: 

hand Pianos tuned and repaired. 3 WATERS, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage te London or Brest, $110, $75, and $30, 
soem. carsion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 


woo LANTA,......Captain Pinkham, from New York, Mahe. 

BELLONA. Dixon, tom New York, Apr 

CELLA onde Captain Gleadell, from New York, April Wi, 

WILLIAM PENN, “Captain Billinge, * from New York, May 11. 

The “rr British Iron Steamship ATALANTA will leave 
Pier No. 3, North 7: tor London, calling at Brest, on Satur 
day, March 30, at 1: 

Until farther ben all the steamers of this line will call at 
Brest to land passengers. T —_ one through by rail to Paris 
at 25 per cent less than regular ra’ 

Freight will be taken and om h Bills of lates given, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Dunkirk. 


For ly to KUBT. N. CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
For frelgut apply at F 


South Street. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
aan The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 
BEVERY SATURDAY, 
BVBERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. 


First CaBIn .........-.$110 00 | Stuzracs -. 30 00 
Do to don....115 00 Do, to London... 35 00 
Do. to Paris..... .125 (0 Do. eoee 45 00 


as by the Wednesday Steamers, First ae $110; Steer- 
Lay yy in Currency. 
forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at modest 14 ‘ u Lorg a 
mage passage rom Liverpool or Queenstown 
Tiekets can be bought here by persons aa, for their 


friends. 
For further information, at the Com "s offi 
JOHR'G. DALS agen 





15 Broadway, New York. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
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LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








These Machines make the LOUK-sIICH, and rank highest on 
account of the Elasticity, rermanence, Beauty, and general 
desirableness of the maces | when done, and the wide range of 
their application.— Report of the American Institute. 


THE DIAPHRACM FILTER, 


Manufactured by ALEXANDER McKENZIE, No. 35 West 
Fourth Street, is the kind of Porous Filter to which I alinded in 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I consider the artificial 
sandstone which constitutes the filtering medium to be an excel- 
lent article for the purpose. The instrament is —_ durable, 
and only requires to be reversed occasionally to insure its 


action. 
Jamus B. Cuiton M.D., Chemist. 
New York, April 25, 1862. 
Sold by A. McKENZIE & CO., Practical Plumbers an ont Syie 
lic Engineers. Particular attention paid to country 
From the long experience of the firm, they are prepared to exe- 
cute and warrant sll work in their line. Jobbing in Plumbing 
and Gas-Fitting done as usual. Orders solicited from out-of-town 
trade, 
A. McKENZIE & CO,, 


35 West Fourth Street, Yew York. 


| SAVONINE | 


>. 4 A CONCENTRATED SOAP, COV. x 
CENTRATING TIME, SAVING 
MONEY. 

ONE BOX FOR $1 50 EQUAL TO 24)bs. BAR-SOAP. 
olied, nding = eee TONINiS tay be ered for a 

> | Syatees | [aay Pot hitherto bye ag hed the manufacturers, 


this coun y, 
AMORGAN rik PU. 45 Bpoanwat, N.Y. 
Some districts still upen to agents. 














SK whe Original Virgin Honey Soap, YK 
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Literature. 


BIRDS AT MY WINDOW. 


Standing in my window, I 
See above a leaden ~ 4 3 

Here and there a patch of blue, 

Where the sun is gleaming through, 
Edging all the cloudy masses 

Over which his brillance passes 

With a ficecy line of whiteness— 

Here half dim, but there all brightness. 
Suddenly the sun withdraws; 

There’s a momentary pause— 

‘Then the snow begins to fall, 

Dimming the broad landscape all. 
Murmur winds as in displeasure, 

‘Tossing leaves with angry seizure, 
Flivging smoke now up, now down, 
From each chimney’s blackened crown. 
Ah! it is a wintry scene— 

Snow here, snow there, snow all between. 


Birds! you've seen me, and you've come 
Hither for your daily crumb. 

Here it is; go eat your fill. 

Ply away each little bill, 

Whilst 1, your brother, feast my eyes, 
And on your movements moralise. 


Master Redbreast, you are there : 
Welcome, Robin, to a share. 
1 love to see thy eye of sloe 
Ever saying : “I would know ;” 
The coat of brown; thy orange vest, 

' That wraps so well thy bulging breast ;' 
Thy puffed-out feathers’ dumpy form, 
All shaped and suited to the storm. 
Welcome, Robin, to a share ; 
Ever to my sill repair. 


There, as in a nervous fit, 

Comes my little Tommy Tit: 

Never was so smart a iellow 

In his blue, and green, and yellow. > 
How his head, and feet, and wings 
Move as on electric springs! 

Now he nods, now perks, now wheels; 
Now turns his head beneath his heels; 
Now breasts the wall, now climbs the branch ; 
Now fierce with little bill will cranch 
Frozen seed, or crust, or tallow— 

Ob, he is an active fellow! 


Yes, I see you, pretty finches, 
Whom relentless hunger pinches— 
Rich in hues all bright and rosy, 
Each is like a wingéd posy, 
Gathered by angelic hands, 
In the far celestial lands. 
But what is this, my pretty cocks ? 
Are ye just like human folks? 
Must ye snarl, must ye quarrel ? 
Must ye rather fight than eat, 
Striking with your bills aad feet? 
Fie, O fie! thou boldest finch. 
No, thou wilt not yield an inch; 
My sill must be a battle-field 

here Jack shall fight, and Ned shall yield. 


There, up-springs the ousel cock,; 
Fairest bird of all the flock! 
“ Cluck! Cluck !” he cries, und having spoke, 
And suffered all his nervous shock, 
Strains his neck, and lif.s his eye, 
As if to ask some reason why— 
That eye as black as is his wing, 
And glancing from an orange ring. 
O thou pretty, pretty bird, 
Loved as much when seen as heard, 
Thou hast a bill of richest gold, 
Such as the mines of heaven hold; 
Thou hast a rich melodious throat; 
Thou hast a glossy priestly coat; 
Thou art a bird of comely shape, 
And thine the wing to make escape ; 
Thou art—— 
} Halloo! my birds are all away, 
And there is grim Grimalkin baffled of her prey. 





A HINDOO LEGEND. 
| BY WALTER THORNBURY, 


Under the shadow of a tree— 

A tamarind tree—the Krishna played. 

His mother’s hut was hows Age od 

Upon the roof the flickering shade, 

Netted with sunshine, cheerful spread. 

The earthen drum was sounding there, 

The market flag was flattering red 

High o’er the crowded village square. 

*T was noon, and in the swamps’ deep fens 

The buffaloes were wallowing ; 

Torpid within their jungle dens 

The tigers, gorged, were all asleep. 

Even the feather grass was still, 

The lotus flowers had closed their 

The palm-tree waved not on the 

| The little Krishna in his play 

| Some milk had from a temple taken; 
His brothers ran and told the deed, 

| Thinking the Hea 


The mother 
j Tan 
| To seize the thief and all bis clan, 


And hurrying with a wrathful speed ; 
She fonad hiea by the temple gate. F 
He sank upon his knees and blushed, 
And bent before the rod too late, 












































































She had reached such a conclusion, in her meditations, on 
the night of the great storm at Homburg; she had deter- 
uined on a course to be adopted, for Routh’s sake. She 
would discard fear, and show him that he must relinquish the 


Still that foul sacrilege denying. esperate game he was playing. She would prove to him 
“ Open your mouth, nor, Krishna, prate ; that fate had been too strong for him ; that in Mre, P. Ireton 
Your breath wil) show that you are lying.” Bembridge the fatality which was destined to destroy him ex- 
His mouth he opened angrily, isted; that her acquaintance with Arthur Felton, and her 


“ There, mother, now I pray thee see.” 

She looked into his mouth so dark, 

And saw, with awe and ecstasy, 

Rising up slowly, spark by spark, 

Like bubbling fire through the summer wave, 
Like golden flowers from a holy grave, 
The three worlds and the seven seas, 

The stars above the mount of heaven, 

The guardian gods on the elephants, 
Bright Meru’s nectar-flowing founts. 

The mighty tortoise that on its back 
Poises the earth, and the floating rack, 

All rolling thro’ the deep blue gloom 

As it will roll till the day of doom. 

Then prostrate at the Krishna’s feet 

His mother fell, now contrite, weak; 
And hailed him Lord of Earth and Heaven, 
uf the three worlds and oceans seven. 


knowledge of Artnur Felton’s affairs, into whose extent 
Routh had no possible pretext for inquiry, must necessarily 
establish the missing link, She would hide from him her 
own sufferings; she would keep down her jealousy and her 
love ; she would appeal to him for himself; she would plead 
with him only his own danger, only the tremendous risk he 
was involving himself in. Then she must succeed; then the 
double agory of jealousy of him and fear for him in which 
she lived must subside, the burning torment must be atilled. 
The time might perhaps come in which she should so far 
conquer self as to be thankful that such suffering had brought 
about his safety, for there could be no real security in London, 
the ble fact ot Deane’s identity with Arthur Felton once 
known. After that discovery, no arguments could avail with 
George; the strength of all those which she had used would 
become potent against her, their weight would be against her 
—that weight which she had so skilfully adjusted in the 
balance. After all, she thought that night, as she sat in the 
darkness and idly watched the lightning, hearing the raging 
wind unmoved, what would a little more misery matter to 
yd ——— indeed, if it brought him safety ; and it should, 

From this condition of mind she had been roused by Routh’s 
Trias announcement of their departure on the morrow. 
The effect produced upon Harriet was strange. She did not 
believe that Routh had been only to the gaming-rooms 
that night; she felt an immutable conviction that he had seen 
Mrs. rere aud she instantly concluded that he had re- 
ceived a rebuff trom the beautiful American. Inexpressibly 
relieved—though not blind enough to be in the least insensi- 
ble to the infamy of her husband’s faithlessness, and quite 
aware that she had more, rather than less, to complain of 
than she had previously believed ;—for she rightly judged, 
this woman is too finished a coquette to throw up her gamea 
moment before her own interest and safety absolutely cbliged 
her to do so—she acquiesced immediately. 

Had Stewart Routh had the least suspicion of the extent of 
his wife’s knowledge of his life at Homburg, he could not 
have been lulled into the false security in which he indulged 
on his return to London. He perceived, indeed, that Harrict 
closely noted the state of his spirits, and slightly observed 
his actions, But he was used to that. Harriet had no one to 
think of but kim, had nothing to care about but him ; and she 
had always watched bim. Pleasantly, gayly, before ;—coldly, 
grimly, now; but it was all the same thing. He was quile 
right 1n believing she had not the least suspicion that Mrs. 
P. Ireton Bembridge was in London, but that was the sole 
point on which he was correct. Had he known how much 
his wife knew, he would have affected a dejection of spirits 
he was far from feeling, and would have disarmed her by 
greater attention to her during the few hours of each day 
which he passed at home. 

Harriet was at a !oss to account for his cheerfulness; but, 
strong of mind and heart as she was, she was not altogether 
free from the weakness of catching at that interpretation of a 
mystery in which there was some relief for her own pain. 
So she concluded that he had been only passingly, and not 
deeply hurt by the coquetry of the woman who had attracted 
him, and that he had recovered from the superficial wound, 
as soon as he became again immersed in the schemes which 
had awaited him in London. 

He had told her little concerning these schemes, but she 
considered this reticence due to her own withdrawal from her 
former active participation in the business of his life, and it 
was an additional inducement to her to hope that Routh was 
taking the resolution which she desired. “When we get 
back to London, I will think ahout it,” he had said, and she 
clung to the hope, to the half promise in the words. He was 
surely settling affairs, so as to enable him to avoid the burst- 
ing of the storm. The tacit estrangement between them 
would account for his Coing this -_— : his vile temper, 
which Harriet thoroughly understood, and never failed to re- 
cognized in action, would account for his denying her the 
relief of knowing his intentions. Many small things in his 
daily life, which did not escape the quickened perception of 
his wite, betokened a state of preparation for some decided 
course of action. The time of explanation must necessarily 
come; meanwhile, she watched, and waited, and suffered. 

How she suffered in every hour of her life! Yet there was 
a kind of dulness over Harriet, too. She recurred little to the 
past in point of feeling ; she thought over it, indeed, in aid of 
the action of her reason and her will ; but she did not recall 
it with the keenness either of acute grief for its vanished hap- 
piness, such as it had been, or of remorse and terror for its 
deep and desperate guilt. The burden of the day was enough 
now for this woman, whose strength had lasted so long, en- 
dured so much, aad given way so suddenly. 

But time was marching on. The inevitable end drawing 
near, and Harriet had been utterly unprepared for the second 
shock, the second unexpected event which had befallen. She 
had opened George Dallas’s letter with the Paris mark 
almost without an apprehension. The time for the thing she 
feared had not yet come; and here was a thing she had 
never feared, a possibility which had never presented itself to 
her imagination, brought at once fully before her. She had 
done this thing. One moment’s want of caution, in the midst 
of a scene in which her nerves had been strung to their 
highest tension, and this had been the result. Had no other 
clue ,existed, these few lines of writing would furnish one 
leading unerringly to discovery. Supposing no other clue to 
exist, and Routh to pretend to inability to identify the writing, 
there were several common acquaintances of Dallas and 
Deane wko could identify it, and render a refusal the most 
dangerous step which Routh could take. 

She sat for several minutes perfectly still, her face colour- 
less as marble, and her blue eyes fixed with a painful expres- 
sion of terror, under the shock of this new discovery. She 
had had no worse apprehension than that the letter would 
announce the day of George’s intended return, and for that 
she was prepared ; bu: this! It was too much for her; and 
the first words she uttered showed that her mind had lost its 
st?ict faculty of reasoning: they broke from her with a 





BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates. 
Boox III. 
CHAPTER XIII.—“ CRUEL AS THE GRAVE.” 


“T do not know what he is doing,” Harriet had repeated 
to herself in sore distress ; ‘‘I do not know what he is doing. 
I am in the dark, and the tide is rising.” 

The jealous agony she had suffered at Homburg was harder 
to bear than the uncertainty which had been her lot since 
her return, The intense passion of jealousy sprung up 
within her was a revelation to this woman of the violence 
of ber own nature, over which a sterao restraint had been kept 
so long, that quiet and calm had grown Labitual to her while 

thing troubied or disputed her love; but they deserted her 
at the first rude touch laid upon the sole treasure, the joy, the 
punishment, the occupation, mainspring, and meaning of her 
life. Under all the quiet of her manner, under all the smooth- 
ness of her speech, Harriet Routh knew well there was a 
savage element in the desperation of her love for Routh, 
since he bad committed the crime which sets a man apart 
from his fellows, marked with the brand of blood. She had 
loved him in spite of the principles of her education, in de- 
fiance of the stings of her conscience, dead now, but which 
had died hard ; but now she loved him in spite of the prompt- 
ings of her instincts, in spite of the revulsion of her womanly 
feelings, in detiance of the revolt of her senses and her nerves. 
The more utterly lost he was, the more she clung to him, not 
indeed in appearance, for her manner had lost its old soft- 
ness, and her voice the tone which had been ® caress ; but in 
her torn and tortured heart. With desperate and mad ob- 
stinacy she loved him, defied fate, and hated the world which 
had been hard to him, for his sake. 

With the first pang of jealousy awoke the fierceness of this 
love, awoke the proud and defiant assertion of her love and 
her ownership in her breast. Never would Harriet have 
pleaded her true, if perverted, love, her unwavering, if 
wicked, fidelity, to the man who was drifting away from her; 
the woman’s lost soul was too generous for that; but he was 
hers, her own—purchased ;—Gvd, in whom she did not be- 
lieve, and the Devil, whom she did not fear, alone knew at 
what a ptice;—and he should not be taken from her by an- 
other, by one who had nothing for him, lost nothing for him. 
Her combativeness and her craft had been called into instant 
action by the first discovery of the unexpected peril in which 
her sole treasure was placed. She understood her position 
perfectly. No woman could have known more distinctly 
than Harriet how complete is the helplessness of a wife when 
her husband’s love is straying from her, beckoned towards 
another,—helplessness which every point of contrast between 
her and her rival increases. She was quite incapable of the 
futile strife, the vulgar railing, which are the ordinary wea- 
pons of ordinary women in the unequal combat; she would 
have disdained their emp!oyment ; but fate had furnished her 
with weapons of other form and far different effectiveness, 
and these she would use. Routh had strong common sense, 
intense selfishness, aud shrewd judgment. An appeal to these, 
she thought, could not fail. Nevertheless, they had failed, 
and Harriet was bewildered by their failure. When she made 
her first , to Routh, she was wholly uuprepared for his 
refusal. The danger was so tremendous, the unforescen dis- 
covery of the murdered man’s identity had introduced into 
their pusition a complication so momentous, so insurmount- 
able, that she had never dreamed for a moment of Routh’s 
being insensible to its weight and emergency. But he re- 
jected her appeal,—rudely, brutally almost,—and her as- 
tonishment was hardly inferior to her anguish. He must 
indeed be infatuated by this strange and beautiful woman 
(Harriet fally admitted the American’s beauty,—there was an 
element of candour and judgment in her which made the 
littleness of depreciating a rival impossible) when he could 
overlook or under-estimate the importance, the danger, of this 
newly-arisen complication. 

This was a new phase in her husband’s character ; this was 
& new aspect under which she had never seen him, and she 
was bewildered by it for a little. It had occurred to her, once 
on the day when she last saw George Dallas,—parting with 
him at the gate of his mother’s house,—to think whether, had 
she any other resource but her husband, had the whole world 
outside of him not been a dead blank to her, she could have 
let him go? She had heard of such things; she knew the: 
happened ; she knew that many women in “ the world” too! 
their husband’s infidelity quietly, if not kindly, and let them 
go turning them to the resources of wealth and pleasure. 

he had no such resources, nor could these have ap her 
for a moment, if she had had. She cared nothing for liberty, 
we bee — > ~ we most abject sla — 
that ion ove for an unworthy objec 
willingly, had hugged it to her bosom, had allowed rf wakes 
an effort to alleviate the pain, to eat into her flesh, and fill it 
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him ; this, which would establish a strong and intimate link 
between him and the dead man ; for the “ articles to be pur- 
chased” named in the memorandum of which George had sent 
her a copy were simply shares in companies, with every one 
of which Stewart Routh was ptmnonm 9 Only George’s igno- 
rance such matters had prevented his recognizing the 
meaning of the memorandum. 

And now Harriet rose; and as she paced the room, the 
colour came back to her cheek, the light came back to her 
eyes. A new life and fresh en seemed my my | up with- 
in her, and she grasped 's letter in her hand, and 
struck it against her bosom with an action of the hand and a 
responsive movement of the breast which was almost triumph- 
ant. This thing which she had done, which had looked like 
ruin, would be her way of esca) 

Routh’s refusal to return home immediately annoyed, puz- 
zled, and disheartened her. Why was he so hard to move, so 
difficult to convince, so insensible to danger? His plea was 
business ; if this business was what she hoped and believed it 
to be, that of preparation, he shou 


have come home to learn 
the new and urgent need for its expedition. Why was he so 
hard to her? 


hy had he no thought for her wishes, no 

compassion on her suspense? Harriet could not but ask her- 
self that, though she strove against the deadly suffering the 
answer brought ber. 

Thus the time wore on drearily, until Harriet careless! 
took from the table the slip of paper which contained a whole 
revelation for her. 

Of the hours which succeeded she could not have given an 
account herself. How the fury of jealousy, ot love betrayed, 
of faith violated, was re-awakened within her, and inflamed 
to the wildest and most desperate pitch ; how she writhed 
under the shame and the scorn which her husband’s baseness 

* forced her to feel. She had had profoundest pity, readiest 


help, for the criminal; but for this pitiful, cowardly, cruel | strong, 


liar nothing but contempt—n , 
more, and that made it all the harder—contempt and love. 

The woman was here, then—here, in London, on the spot 
to ruin him, lured hither by him. His false heart planned, 
his guilty hands dug the pit into which he was to fall; and 
now his feet were close upon the brink. This rendered him 
deaf and blind ; for this he had basely deceived her, his best, 
his only ; for this he had come to regard and treat her 
as his enemy ; and now Harriet had to make a desperate ef- 
fort indeed to rally all her strength and courage.. She had 
to put the suffering aside, to let all her hopes go, to face a 
new and almost desperate condition of affairs, and to think 
how he was tobe saved. It must be in spite of himself. 
This time, it must be in defiance of himself. 

She had passed through a long period of suffering—if time 
is to be measured by pain—before Routh came home. She 
had not nearly thought it out; she had only reached a reso- 
lution to be patient and peaceful, ard to conceal her know- 


Ab! yes, something 


pon | not taken in by you. What are you aiming at? Why are 


you pretending to this violent and unreasonable anger ? 

* ding!” heexclaimed, with an oath; “it is no 
pretence, as you shall find. Pretending! Woman, you have 
ruined me, and I say—” 

“ And J say,” she interposed, as she slowly rose, and stood 
upright before him, her head raised, her steady eyes still 
mercilessly set on his, “ this is a vain and ridiculous pretence. 
You cannot long conceal its motive from me: whatever game 
you are playing, I will find it out.” 

“ Will you, by ——?” he said, fiercely. 

“TI will, for your own sake,” she answered, calmly. And, 
standing before bim, she touched him lightly on the breast 
with her small white hand. “Stop! don’t speak. I say, for 


two now ; but that makes no change in me. I don’t reproach 
you,’ ; 
**O, don’t you?” he said. “I know better. There’s been 
nothing but whining and re hes Laas, 

“ Now you are actin n, and again I tell you I will find 
out why. The day of reproach can never —shall never — 
come ; the day of ruin is near, awfully near —” 

“ You've take care of that.” 

“ Again! You ought to know me better, Stewart; you 
can’t lie to me undetected. In time I shall know the truth, 
now I discern the lie. Bat allthis isvain. Read once more. 
She took up the letter, smoothed it out, and held it towards 
him. He struck it out of her hand, and cursed her. 

She looked at him in blank amazement for a moment, and 
then said,— 

“ You are not drunk again, Stewart? You are not mad? 
If you are not, listen to me, for your fate is rushing upon you. 
The time may be counted by hours. Never mind my share 
in this new event, never mind what you really think, or what 
you pretend to think about it. It makes my appeal to = 

, irresistible. This is no fit of woman’s terror; this is 
no whim, no wish to induce you to desert your harvest-field, 
to turn back upor the promise of the only kind of life 
you care to live. Here isa link in the evidence inst you, 
if suspicion lights upon you (and it must), which is of incon- 
testable strength. Here, in Arthur Felton’s writing, is the 
memoranda of the shares which you bought, and paid for with 
Arthur Felton’s money, Stewart! Stewart! are you blind 
and mad, indeed, that you stay here, that you let the precious 
time escape you, that you dally with your fate? Let us be- 
gone,| say ; let us escape while we may. George Dallas is not 
our only foe, not our only danger,—formidable, indeed; but 
remember, Stewart, Mr. Felton comes to seek for his son ; 
remember that we have to dread the man’s father!” 

The pleading in her voice was agonizing in its intensity, 
the lustrous excitement in her blue eyes was painfal, the 
pallor of her face was frightful. She hadgclasped her hands 
round his arm, and the fingers held him like steel fetters. 
He tried to shake off her hold, but she did not seem aware of 





ledge of his if any effort could give her the strength | th 
to do 80, soee aie bus bie key in as lock, and the next 


moment his hand on the door-handle. 

There was confusion in the expression of Routh’s shifty 
black eyes,some embarrassment in the tone of his voice. 
They were slight ; but she saw and understood them. Her 


heart gave one angry bound under the paper which lay se- 


curely in her bosom, but her steady face took no change from | Routh, 


the pulsation. 

“Sorry I couldn’t get back. I got away as soon as I 
could,” said Routh, as he threw aside his coat and put his hat 
down. Harriet pushed a chair towards him, and he sat down 
before she answered— 

“TI am sorry, too, Stewart. I can hardly think any 
pay can have equalled in importance such an occurrence 
as ”» 

She pat Dallas’s letter into his hand, and eager] 
watched him, while, with a face convulsed by anger, hatred 
and all unholy ye he read it. 

If she could have seen his heart! If she could have read 
the devilish project that filled it! If she could have seen that 
in the discovery of the new and urgent danger he had seen, 
not blind to that danger indeed, but catching at the chance 
included in it, a means of realizing bis atrocious plot against 
her! If she could have distinguished, amid the surging, pas- 
sionate thoughts and impulses which raged within him, this 
one, which each second made more clear— 

“This is my opportunity. All is settled, all is right ; she 
and I are safe. I have triumphed, and this cursed letter gives 
me a better chance than any I could have formed or made. 
This infernal idiot is always my curse and my dupe; how- 
ever, he has done me a geod turn this time.” 

If Harriet, watching the changes in her husband’s counte- 
nance, could have read these thoughts, she might have inter- 
preted aright the ferocity which biazed in his wicked eyes, 
while a cynical sneer curled his lip, as he flung the letter vio- 
lently on the floor, senting up from his chair. 

Harriet had seen Routh in a passion more than once, though 
only once had that passion been directed against herself, and 
shé was not a woman, even when its victim, to be frightened 
by & man’s temper. But she was frightened now, really and 
traly frightened, not, however, by the violence of his rage, 
but because she did not believe in it. She did not understand 
his game; she saw he was playing one; why he feigned this, 

com: , but she -knew it was feignedf 
plicated decepti 


his own 
ruin, tosave him. She could not disentangle this thought 
from the confusion in her brain; she felt only its first thrill 
ot conviction, she only shrank from it with swift, sharp, phy- 
sical pain, when Routh turned upon her with a torrent of 


“Flute io poor dolag’ ber 

“ This is your doing,” he said, the violence of his simulated 
r hurrying his words, and rendering them almost unin- 
telligible. “Lowe te yen thas this cursed fool has me in 
his power, if the idiot only finds it out, and knows how to 
use it, more securely than lever bad himin mine. This is 
your skill and your wisdom; your caution and your manage- 
yrent, isit? Like 


so sure of yourself, you, haow, ond here’s the result. You 
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,| Woman you used to be, you won’t provoke a des; 


8 fool, I trusted a woman,—you were always | that 
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“lL tell you,” shecontinued, “no dream was ever wilder 
than your hope of escape, if those two men come to London 
and find you here } no such bility exists. Let us go; let 
us get out of the reach of their power.” 

“ By——, I'll put myself out of Dallas’s reach by a 
simple method, you don’t hold your cursed tongue,” said 
with such ferocity that Harriet let go her hold of him, 
and shrank as if he had struck her. “If you don’t want me 
to tell Mr. Felton what has become of his son, and put him 
on to George’s trail myself, you’ll drop this kind of thing at 
once. In fact,” he said, with a savage sneer, “I hardly 
think a better way out of our infernal blunder could be 
found.” 

“Stewart! Stewart!’ She said no more. 

“ Now listen to me, Harriet,” he went on, in furious anger, 
but in a suppreesed tone. “If you are anything like the wise 
erate man. 
Let me alone, I tell you—let me get out of this as I best can. 
The worst part of it is what you have brought upon me. I 
don’t want 2 Dallas to come to any serious grief, if I 
can help it, but if he threatens danger to me, he must clear 
the way, that’s all. I daresay you are very sorry, and all 
that. ou rather took to; Master George lately, believed 
in his prudence, and all that kind of thing; but I can’t help 
that. Tpever had a turn for sentiment myself; but this you 
may be sure of—only gross blundering can bring anything of 
this kind about—if any one is to swing for Deane, it be 
Dallas, and not I.” 

A strong shudder shook Harriet’s frame as she heard her 
husband’s words. But she repressed it, and spoke— 

“You refuse to listen to me, then, sears. You will - 
ki our promise—your promise w owever vague, 
nane Puilt upon and tive upon since we left Hom ? You 
will not ‘think of’ what I said to yoa there? Not though it 
is a thousand times more important now? You will not leave 
this life, and come away to peace and safety?” 

“No, no; a times no!” said Routh, in the wildest 
fary. “I will not—I will not! A life of peace and safety; 

es, and a life of poverty, and you—” he added in a tone of 
tterest acorn atred. 

A wonderful look came into the woman's face, as she heard 
his cruel and dastardly words. As the pink had faded into 
the white upon her cheeks, so now the white deadened into 
gray—into an ashen ghostly gray, and her dry lips parted 
slowly, emitting a heavy sigh. 

He made astep or two towards the door, she retreating 
fore him. And when he had almost reached it, she fell sud- 
denly upon her knees, and flung her arms round him with 
desperate energy. 

“ Stewart,” she said, in a whisper indeed, yet in a voice to 
ve heard amid a whirlwind, “my husband, my love, my life, 
my darling, don’t mind me! Leave me here ; it will besafer, 
better, i Go away, and leave me. I don’t care, 
indeed. I don’t want to go with you. Go alone, aud 
—~ jae your safety! Stewart, say you'll go—say you'll 
go!” : 


While she was , he was striving to loosen her hold 
upon him, but in vain. short, brief warfare was waged in 
moment in his soul. By bo ceftened to her cow, © be 


Ona tyres anttnad ae vag Let sb, + Am 
this—w ay ate wondrous, and potent kind of lo 
was this? Not kind of love which had looked at him, an 
hour or two ago, out of the rich black eyes of the American 
widow, that had trembled in the tones of her voice. But a 
vision of the beauty he coveted, of the wealth he led, of 
the freedom he panted for, rose before Routh’a bewildered 
brain, and the strife ended. Evil had its own 
henceforth to the end. 

He raised his arm and ‘struck os teen 
on Coeue hands gave way, and she upon the 
floor. Then stopped over ber, s0she lay. prostrate in the 

room. she 





your own sake. You and I, Stewart, who were once one, are | b 


very |ones. Leadin 


his dressing-room door. 

The day bad dawned when Harriet Routh went gently up 
stairs to her bedroom. She was tly calm. She opened 
the window-shutters and let the light in before she lay down 
ov her bed. Also, she unlocked a box, which she took from 
her wardrobe, and looked carefully into it, then put it away 
satisfied. As she closed her eyes, she said, half aloud, “I can: 
do no more; but she can save him ; and she shall.” 


At one o’clock on the following day, Harriet Routh, attired’, 
as usual, in simple but ladylike dress, and presenting an ap- 
pearance on which the most impertinent of pages would act 
have dared to cast an imputation, presented herself at Ne 4 
Hollington Square, Brompton. Mrs. Bembridge lived there, 
ut Mrs. Bembridge was not at home, and would not be at 
home until late in the evening. Would the lady leave her 
name? No: but she desired Mrs. Bembridge might be in- 
formed that a lady had called, and would call again at the 
same hour on the morrow, who had found an article of dress 
lost, at Homburg, by Mrs, Bembridge, and which she would 
restore to Mrs. Bembridge in person, but not otherwise. 

As Harriet was returning home, she walked down Picca- 
dilly, and saw Mr. Felton and George Dallas alighting from 
a cab at the door of the house in which their lodgings had. 
been engaged. 


“Very fair, too,” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, when sbe~ 
received Harriet’s message from her maid, “ and very natural 
she should expect a reward. Ladies often take advantage of 
that kind of thing to give money to the poor. I sha’n’t grudge 
anything she may ask in reason, I shall be so glad to get back 
my golden egg.” 





DOG CONVEYANCES IN KAMTSCHATKA.. 

Weextract the following interesting description of the mode 
of travelling in Kamtschatka from a letter dated Petropaulov- 
ski, Aug. 4th. 


“The dogs are trained by the Kamtschadale natives from’ 
whom they are originally purchased, though some of the 
white inhabitants engage in the same business. At first they 
are trained to draw small loads and run lightly and rapidly, 
and during the training process the load is never made 80 
heavy that it cannot be drawn ith ease. A dog, likea 
horse, when he has once acquired the habit of going slowly, 
can never afterwards be made to move easily and swiltly over 
the snow. A good dog after training can be purchased for 
twenty or thirty roubles, but the price varies as much as d¢es 
that of horses in America or elsewhere, and is controlled, like 
everything else, by the laws of supply and demand. The 
most expensive dog in a team is the leader, whose name in- 
dicates his position. The dogs are harnessed in couples like 
a ‘spike team’ in America, the leader being in advance of the 
foremost couple. Three, five, seven, and so on up to thirteen 
or fifteen dogs are used for a team, but the number generally 
used is from five to nine. In special cases twenty dogs are 
sometimes formed into a single team, but these large teams are 
of course more liable to confusion and delay than the smaller 

g dogs are selected on account of their superior 
intelligence and docility, and require a great deal of care in 
their training. No reins are used in driving, and the leader 
goes to the right or left by the sound of the voice alone. If: 
there are sledge roads the leader follows them withuut di- 
rection, but when, as is generally the case, there are none he 
must be guided by the voice of the driver, or by his own 
knowledge of the route, if it is one to which he is accustomed. 
Ease in travelling depends greatly upon the readiness with 
which the leader obeys his driver’s commands, especially in a 
wooded or rocky country, where one must turn very quickly 
to avoid obstacles that are presented. The price of a leader 
varies, ot course, with his intelligence and docility. A gen- 
tleman yesterday pointed out a Lig ordinary looking dog, 
and said, as he patted the animal's head, ‘ this does not ap- 
pear to be anything more than an ordinary dog, bat 5 would 
not sell him for a hundred roubles. He is very obedient, and 
when be has once travelled a track he always remembers it, 
even if covered by snow. I can start him toward any vi » 
and if he bas ever been there he will take me directly to it 
without avy driving.’ Stories are narrated, wherein travel- 
lers have owed their lives to the sagacity of their leadin 
dogs in avoiding dangerous ravines that had been conce: 
by drifling snows. It can be readily seen that the training of 
a leader must require care and a knowledge of the disposition 
and peculiarities of the animal. The dog harness is made of 
strong skip, reindeer, seal, or bear bsing used for that pur- 
pose, though the latter is most common. It is a very simple 
affair, consisting of a sort of collar or bresstplate, where the 
greatest tension comes, a strap going over the back, and wide 
thongs leading directly ‘aft’ from the dog’s shoulders, like 
the leather traces of an American harness. To these traces is 
attached a thong, six feet in length, which connects the dog 
with the sledge or with the central cord to which all the 
dogs are fastened. It is a rule to allow each dog a fathom of 
line, as it is thought his strength is then exerted to the best 
advantage. It frequently happens that the dogs become en- 
— though thisis not the case with an obedient and 
well trained team. Sometimes dogs, when hungry or from 
vicious habits, gnaw their harness and will get themselves, 
and frequently their companions loose during the course of a 


be-| night. It is quite difficult to break 3 dog of this habit when 


it is once formed, but it is not of frequent occurrence. 

“ Kamtschatka sledgestare of two kinds—those for travelling 
and those for freight. The latter are large and heavy, and are 
drawn by a number of dogs, proportioned to their size and 
the weight of their lading. On these the freight is piled and 
fastened with cords, a seat being arranged on the top for the 
driver, who rides while descending and walks while making 
any ascent. Four to seven hundred pounds of freight ure 
placed on a sledge, according to the condition of the roads, 
and in very favourable circumstances a thousand pounds have 
been carried. Theslecges are nine feet or upwards in length,. 
and are sometimes shod with bone, which glides over the 
snow more easily than wood. To these runners the frame- 
work is fastened by means of several smal! posts that are very 
carefully made fitted in their places. The frame is of 


J bars, wcetntt anaes hed of hy Lape or of oo 
on and su a floor of stout skins. 
A rafig « fow inches h extends a oid 
across to keep the its proper ion. Near the 
trot of the sledge sa bow, 1 
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being the best to enable him to keep the proper ba- 
| arerye the sledge. The stick above mentioned is called an 
* estoll,’ and is a very important implement for the driver. 
With it he supports the sledge, steadies it in descending hills, 
stops the team by driving the ostoll into the snow, at the 
‘same time calling the proper command to the dogs. Should 
the loose the ostoll the dogs are very prompt to discover it, 
:and, unless of the best disposition, refuse to obey Lis com- 
vmands. Sometimes in such cases the team runs away, and 
can only be —— by some obstacle in the route or by reach- 
ing theend of the journey. The ostoll can also be used for 
guiding the dogs by striking it on the snow or on the sled 
in a peculiar manner, the sounds taking the place of the dri- 
ver’s voice. A gentleman tells me that the dogs some times 
i leave the road for the track of a bear, wolf or fox, and start 
upon a hunting excursion of theirown. It is on such occa- 
sions that the ostoll plays an important part in the driver's 
endeavours to stop the sedge, which he is not always able to 
do. Thesledge for travelling is made as light as possible, the 
lightest being twenty or twenty-five pounds in weight. Some 
of them have an attachment somewhat resembling the back 
of an arm chair, the best comparison I can make, though not 
a very accurate one. This is placed directly behind the up- 
right bow, and the driver sits within it, retaining, of course, 
his sidewise position. His beggage is tied on the after part of 
the sledge, and the seat is oi bear skin, as usual. Another 





P travelling vehicle carries a passenger who sits inside a co- 
\ vered space at the hindmost end something like the interior of 
\ a one horse shay. A curtain in front protects him from the 


wind, and as there are windows like those of a chaise, he can 
enjoy himself by reading if sv inclined, leaving the entire 
management of the team to the driver. Of course these vehi- 
cles are much heavier than the other class and require a 
larger team. Travelling sledges for long journeys for a single 
person are made like the freight sledges in most respects, 
j always keeping them as light as possible for the service re- 
quired. Dogs with long legs, and who have been trained to 
run rapidly, are selected for travelling purposes, while the 
others, more slow but equally strong, are used for transport- 
ing freight. With good roads travellers can make from forty 
to sixty miles a day, and sometimes as high asa hundred 
miles bave been accomplished by a single team. I am told of 
& case where an express was carried three hundred miles ina 
little less than three cays; and on one occasion, sixty years 
ago, a team passed from Petropaulovski to Belcheretsk, one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, in twenty-three hours. Of 
course such a journey as this must be placed side by side 
with the performances of remarkable racehorses or other un- 
usual circumstances. 
“ The ordinary travel of dogs can bejset down as somewhat 
superior to that of horses under relative conditions of roads 
; and weather. Dog teams are sometimes attacked by wolves. 
4 A gentleman here tells me he was once riding through a 


{ forest whev a large wolf sprung out suddenly, seized one of 

} the dogs and carried him off, all ina very shorttime. He 
feels confident that the wolf bad a good breakfast, as the dog 
was in excellent condition. 


The dogs are fed almost entirely 
on fisb. In the interior they run at 

and seek their own food, which they catch from the brooks 

as the salmon are ascending. Along the coast, and particu- 

larly in the vicinity of Petropaulovski, they are kept con- 

stantly tied when notin use, and are fed where they stand. 

’ Consequently their lives, during the summer season, are 

somewhat monotonous, and strongly resemble the winter life 

of a bear. Sometimes they are tied near a small pond, where 

they can drink at will, while at others they are tied away 

from water and daily furnished with enough to satisfy their 

thirst. The fish with which they are fed are given to them in 

a variety of ways—raw, cooked, fresh, dried, frozen and 

putrid, but they appear to thrive upon it equally well, no 

matter what may be its condition. In winter they generally 

get dried fisb, which goes under the name of ‘ jukoli,’ while 

they receive fresh fish in The b residing 

here have each a team of dogs for their personal use, which 

they board out in the country in summer and bring into town 

in winter. During the season the dogs are in use each man 

makes it a rule to find his own team, in order that the ani- 

mals may know him. The dogs are fed once a day—at sun- 

set—one fish being given to each as his diurnal allowance. 

With fifteen hundred dogs calling for repasts in dismal howls, 

the Petropaulovski musical society can probably boast a more 

wer(ul chorus than the best opera establishment in Europe. 

fo civilized regions when one is to travel with a horse the 

animai is well fed before starting and well cared for on the 

road. A Kamtschatka dog is fed very sparingly before his 

journey begins and while it is in progress. A dog that re- 

ceives a daily ration of one fish while tied to a post and 

} passing bis time in idleness, receives but half a fish the day 

. before starting on a journey, and the same as long as the 

journey lasts. All persons are agreed that dogs thus fed en- 

dure more than those which have received full allowances. 

Sometimes they go without tood two or three days, and ap- 

parently suffer no inconvenience in consequence. Io case of 

severe storms dogs and drivers have been buried four or five 

days under the snow, the latter generally suffering most from 

such exposure. Most travellers carry a supply of dog food 

on their sledges, according to the length of their journeys, 

unless quite certain they can procure it at villages on their 

”- routes. When the snow is bad in consequence of the for- 

mation of a crust, the dogs are supplied with boots of skin to 

protect their feet, but many of them refuse to submit to the 

inconvenience, and tear off the boots with their teeth. So far 

as I have observed, the dogs of Kamtschatka are worthless as 

watch dogs. I have several times approached them and found 

; they either permitted familiarity or else appeared to be 

x frightened. Iam told that strangers can approach them at 

night without opposition. We have on the right two small 

terriers—a ‘skye’ and an English ‘ black and tan.’ Several 

times they have put to flight Kamtschadale dogs of ten times 

their weight, the sight of them alone being sufficient to alarm 

7 | the native beasts. Iam told that when a Geange canine ets 

/ ina group of Kamischadale dogs the latter fall upon him 

y effect his death. However quarrel- 

some they might be at such times, they would be of little 

value in a professional dog fight, and 

‘fancy,’ who sport savage looking brutes with heavy jaws and 

abbreviated ears, and tails, would look with disdain on a 
Kamtschadale dog as unworthy the benefits of ‘ science.’ ” 


CAPTAIN ANGELO BERTANI, 
I was in Florence in eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. That 
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heat was very great; and I remained in the city all through 
the dog days, instead of going to make a villeggiatura amongst 
Soo bilbsot Uy the coasts For was not that the year of the 
Austro-Frango-Italian campaign? And did not every lover 
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oil lamp in his hand, stepped out of a doorway and looked at 


me. 
“You are the servant of the Captain Angelo Bertani?” 
arge during the summer, | said I 


but with a strong foreign accent. 











was a terrible hot summer all over Europe. In Florence the 


Late in September, when the nights were still warm and 
fine enough to allow of one’s enjoying a cigar al fresco, I 
took the habit of going to the Bottegone every evening. The 
Bottegone is one of the most frequented cafés in Florence. 
lt is in a central part of the city,on the t cathedral 
square, and in fine weather the pavement before its door is 
thronged of an evening with drinkers and smokers. For the 
Piazza del Duomo enjoys the benefit of whatever breeze may 
be stirring in the city. There is a legend, to the effect that 
the Devil having made an appointment to meet the wind 
there, stepped into the cathedral on his way to the rendez- 


because my eloquence was chilled by his absolute silence and 
serenity. Bertani sat motionless, with his handsome head 
leaning back against the old tapestry covered chair, and a look 
of patient sweetness on his face, which somehow seemed so 
incompatible with the weak despondency of which I was 
accusing him, that I felt ashamed to proceed. “ Forgive me,” 
I said, suddenly, “if I presume too far on our briefacquain- 
tance.” 


“ Forgive you?” he cried, and grasped my hand warmly. 
“My friend, I have nothing to forgive. I thank you, on the 
contrary, with all my heart. But do not mistake me when I 
say that nothing willever set me up again. I do not believe 
that [shall die immediately. I hope to live yet a few years 
whilst there is work for my arm to do. hen I say that 
nothing will ever set me up again, I say the simple truth, for 
all that. I shall never be the man I was—never, never.” 

He spoke quite placidly, and was even smiling, but there 
was something in the fixed look of his eye which filled me 
with an undefined and unaccountable terror. 

I suppose he saw my face change, for herose and stood 
opposite to me (we had been sitting side by side), saying, 
“No, no, my good friend. Itis not that. at ease. Lam 
assane as you are. Listen. That youare good and true I 
do not doubt, and never have doubted since | first saw your 
ven’s wing. The old reason for disliking Dr. Fell is quite as | face among the crowd at the Bottegone. You have told me 
potent, on occasions, for loving Dr. Fell; and, without being | since, that you were singularly attracted by me, Well, jit 
able to account for it to myself, [ felt a strong attraction to-| Was a mutual attraction. If you have the patience to hear 
wards this young man. Our little tables outside the café| me out, I will tell you what I have never yet told any human 
stood side by side, and we naturally came to interchange | being. Stay yet a moment. What I have to say is strange 
small civilities, such as the proffer of a fusee, the loan of a| beyond all strangeness, perhaps, that you can imagine, but to 
newspaper, and soon. The first words I heard him utter,) me it is a deep and solemn reality ; and to have it met with a 
betrayed, in their soft, sweet, lisping accents, that he was a| scoff, or even aa cold expression of incredulity, would pain 
Venetian. This circumstance heightened my interest in him, | me to the heart without shaking my own conviction by one 
for the sympathy then felt for Venice in Italy was very deep, | hair’s breadth.” 
very tender, and very real. lassured Bertani that I was prepared to listen to what he 

He responded to my advances, and I came to know him. | would tell me with all respect; and after a minute he 
His name was Angelo Bertani ; he was a captain in the regi-| began: 
ment of the line, and had distinguished himself at Solferino,} “Iam quite alone in the world. As far as I know, there 
where he had received a flesh wound in the thigh, on which | remains no creature bound to me by ties of relationship. I 
fever and ague had supervened. wasan only child. My father was a lawyer, but his practice 

His quarters, in Florence, were on a steep bit of hill at the | was very small, and before I was ten years old it had dwindled 
back ot the Palazzo Pitti. The first time 1 made him a visit} away altogether, owing to the strong political opinions he 
there, was when he had been laid up for some few days. As/ held and professed. In the ‘’48’ no entreaties could prevent 
I left the more frequented thoroughfares to mount the ascent, | him from shouldering a musket and joining the volunteers, 
a strange sad silence took possession of the street. I might| who responded withg thusi to the call of patriot- 
have been many miles from a crowded city. The moon|ism from all paris of Italy. He died in the early part of the 
looked solemnly down on tall stone garden walls, and on the | following year, from the effects of fatigues to which he was 
dusky cypress-trees that overtopped them. My measured | unaccustomed, and which his age—for he had married late, 
footsteps echoed sharply on the flagged way. There was no|and waa advanced in years—rendered doubly trying. My 
other sound, except at regular intervals, the peculiarly plain- | mother and I were left literally destitute. In her distress she 
tive short cry of a little chiu owl calling to its mate. Ar-| turned to a distant relative of my poor father’s, with whom 
rived at the gate, I entered and mounted a long outer flight of | we had none of us been on aos terms for many years. 
steps, partly covered by arcades, to the first floor of a wide | Tuis man was a wealthy bachelor. He had been as prosperuus 
rambling old palazz. A soldierly man, with a little brazen jin life as my father had been the reverse, and held a high 

position under the Austrian government in Venice. This 
alone would have been an uniorgivable crime in my father’s 
eyes. Then, besides, Pasquale Rosai—that was our cousin’s 
name—was a — and uncomprumising Catholic, and an 
upholder of the Papacy in its worst and most despotic phases. 
To this man my mother appealed for help in her forlorn 
widowhood. I was then a boy between thirteen and fourteen 
years old, and Rosai offered to undertake the expense of my 
education, and to provide for my establishment in life, on the 
condition that he should be permitted to exercise supreme 
and unlimited authority over me; and that I should be sepa- 
rated frum my mother, who was only to visit me at stated 
periods. Our circumstances were too desperate to permit my 
mother to hesitate. I wastransferred from the gloomy silent 
dwelling in which my poor father had died, to the wealthy 
and luxurious home of Pasquale Rosai. I believe this man 
intended and tried to do his duty by me. But his character 
was natarally stern and cold, and his narrow intellect warped 
by the harshest bigotry. I was expected unhesitatingly to 
accept his dictum upon every subject, and was compelled to 
listen to the severest condemnation of principles which I bad 
been hitherto taught to hold sacred. You see I had been 
cradled and brought up in the midst of a circle of people, the 
chief article of whose creed was hatred of the Austrian. 
Incredible as it may scem to you, after what I have said, the 
man I have loved best on this earth belonged to the nation of 
our detested rulers.” 

“He was an Austrian?” 

“Yes; and [lovedhim. Ah, mio Dio, loved him! In my 
guardian’s house, though my body was pampered, my heart 
was starved. My poor mother died witain a twelvemonth of 
my father and then [ was desolate. Under these circumstances, 
18 it surprising that when my consin one day ([ was little more 
than sixteen years old) d his intention of sending me 
to the university at Vienna, I hailed the prospect as an escape 
from the areary round of my daily life? I did not = ¢ un- 
derstand why he should send me to Germany. But | now 
conjecture that it may have been with a hope of denationalis- 
ing me as much as possible. For he designed me for the law, 
aud it was my ambition to become a soldier in my country’s 
glorious cause. Well, I went to Vienns, and warmth and 
light were shed into my loveless life by the friendship of 
Gustav von Hildesheim, a fellow-student. He was to me 
friend, companion, brother. The truest, noblest, dearest |” 

Bertani paused, and covered his eyes with his hand. I sat 
silent, not venturing to break in upon the sacred grief, even 
by a word. Presently he resumed, having thanked me for 
my silent sympathy by holding out his hand with a gesture 
full of grace aud sympathy : ; 

a f could describe to you what Gustav was!” he said. 
“Tt was not merely my boyish love and admiration which in- 
vested him with heroic qualities. He was beloved by all 
who knew him. My elder by four years, the relations between 
us were, on his side, tender protecting friendship; on mine, 
gratitude and devotion almost amounting to idolatry. He 
shone in all studiee and accomplishments ; surmounting dif_i- 
culties with an ease which appeared marvellous to my duller 
brain. And he was ever ready to help me over rough places 
that I could never have surmounted without his aid. Gustav 
von Hildesheim belonged to a high and influential family, 
holding the most orthodox opinions in politics and religion. 
But the Abbé Walddorf, my priest y Mentor at the university, 
would have been aghast could he have heard the theories held 
by this scion of a nobie Catholic house. Gustav had caught 
the infection of liberalism, which was then rife among the 
youth of Germany, and he had an especial sympathy and ad- 
miration for Italy. We used to sit and talk for hours of the 
fature of my beloved Venice, and he confirmed and encou- 
raged all tne patriotic hopes and aspirations bequeathed to me 
by my father, Notice this especially:—he had a peculiar 
habit of passing his fingers through my hair, 30 as to raise up 
the thick curis from my forehead, as he listened to my stories 































































































with some of the canons. The business has detained the Devil 
ever since. And so, from that day to this, the wind has been 
wandering up and down on-the piazza, vainly expecting to 
find the Devil. 

I was alone in Florence, idle and observant. One young 
man among the many frequenters of the Bottegone, I noticed 
for some weeks as # regular visitor. He had a tall, slender, 
gentlemanlike figure, bright dark southern eyes, anu, though 
dressed in plain clothes, clearly had the bearing of a soldier. 
He always wore, pressed somewhat low over his brows, a 
soft felt hat, from which escaped on either side a luxuriant 
mass of hair, thick and waving, and as blue-black as the ra- 





“ Yes, sir, I am Gabor,” was the answer, in good Italian, 


“ How is the captain ?” 

“Not so well this evening, I fear, signor. He has been 
much depressed all day.” : 

The old soldier gave me ascrutinising glance, and, seeming 
to be tolerably weil satisfied with his inspection, made a mi- 
litary salute, and preceded me with his lamp along a stone 
corridor. 

i experienced an inexplicable feeling as I walked down the 
echoing passage. I had no definite expectation; but I felt 
as though something strange were infallibly about to hap- 
pen. othing at all strange did happen. I found Kertani 
lying on a sota in his lofty vaulted room, with a shady lamp 
on a little table at his back, and before him the glorious pano- 
rama of Florence, framed by the open window, and touched 
with the broad chiar’oscuro of the moonlight. 

He received me more than graciously, with somewhat of 
the warmth of an old acquaintance. As sach, indeed, he 
claimed me on the strength of our frequent meetings at the 
Bottegone. He looked haggard and suffering, but strikingly 
handsome, with his pale Titianesque face and black hair re- 
lieved by a Greek smoking-cap of crimson silk. I noticed 
that he wore this cap, as I had always seen him wear his felt 
hat, low on his brow. 

We conversed freely. 1 asked if his wound were worse? 
He replied, it was troublesome, but nothing more, except that 
it reduced his strength terribly, and—combined with many 
hardships inseparable from his late service, poor food, and not 
enough of that—caused his nervous system \o be much shaken 
by fever. He was charmed to see me (he assured me several 
times); he took my visit as a very great kindness; he earn- 
estly hoped that I would soon repeat it; and he said, in the 
winning Italian manner, that he found me,very “ simpatico,” 
and I did him good. 

Little faith as I had in my power to dispel any nervous fan- 
cies by which the young Venetian’s mind might be secret! 
troubled, I was too much interested in him not to avail myeelt 
most gladly of the chance of ingeoving our acquaintance. It 
was not long, therefore, before I rep d my visit. I was re- 
ceived with even more cordiality than on the first occasion, 
and speedily became the intimate friend of Captain Angelo 
Bertani. Youth forms its friendships rapidly, and there was 
& most engaging 3 in Bertani’s character. As I came 
to know him better, 1 was struck by the singular sweetness 
and serenity of his temper and manner. I found him uni- 
formly placid and selt-possessed. A tinge of melancholy hung 
about him, but no gloom. And how was it possible, I asked 
myself, for a patriotic Venetian to be gay and cheerful, when 
his country was cast back beneath the heel of the Austrian at 
the moment when all hearts had been beating high with the 
hope of her deliverance ? 

“ Bertani,” said I to him one evening, after we had been 
sitting silent fora time, “don’t you think it would be good 
for you to make a move southward? Surely, a winter in 
Naples wou:d do you gocd.” 

e smiled very slightly, and answered, “ No,” 

“No? A taste of the sea breeze, well warmed by that 
southern sun, would set ha up again.” 

He paused a moment, looking full ia my face with his liquid 
bright eyes, and answered, slowly, “Caro mio, the sea breeze 
and the southen sun would not set me up agair—because noth- 
ing will ever set me up again.” 

here was something in the notion of his being a prey toa 
morbid delusion, which shocked me inexpressibly—shucked 
me the more, in that his manner and conversation had alwsys 
impressed me with a high opinion of the limpid clearness, if 
not the force, of his intellect. I began to yi: prove to him 








the folly and weakness of giving way toa that nothiug | of my father’s career, and of our life at home. 
would yestore him. I talked myself into quite an excited |  “ But we talked also of other and higher things, Gustav 
state, and only paused at last, not irom lack of arguments, but|had a tendency mysticism, and a national love for the mar: 
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vellous. I used to listen, awe-struck, to his strange dreamy 

about a future state, and whether the spirits of 

dead were permitted to hold communion with those they 
had loved while living. 

“Nearly three years without my once revisiting 
Italy. I took counsel with Gustav, and, with his concurrence, 
I wrote explicitly to Rosai, confessing my dislike of, and un- 
fitness for, the profession to which he had destined me, and 

him to permit me to follow that to which all my in- 
clinations pointed. We awaited his reply anxiously, and 
meanwhile I had a serious trouble in the prospect of soon 
parting from Gustav. He had completed his course of study, 
and was about to leave Vienna for a distant part of the coun- 























































































staircase that Gabor (a Hungarian, and I believe a deserter 
from the Austrians) rushed out with the cry: “ Death, death, 
death !” upon his lips, 

We went into the solemn room together. Captain An 
Bertani lay peacefully on his pillow, with a smile on bis face, 
and his hair all pushed back from his brow, as if his mother’s 
hand had soothed him to sleep. 

I felt a thrill of terror at the sight. But 1 forbore to speak 
of the mystery to the Hungarian soldier, and 1 held the hand | price, in ex mn of the influx ofa population equal to 
of my old friend to my breast in silence. that of the capital. Tenants are evicted by the score to make 
room for guests, and new landlords will not admit the ousted, 
except at prices on the “ Exhibition scale,” which means just 
two prices, as merchants’ say, for one article. Every purvey- 
or puts on something, till the bakerivs ask special watchful- 
ness from the police, and the municipality, eal eared, 
are proposing, indeed preparing, to open shops of their own, 
in aa to break up a combination among the butchers. The 
Emperor, not being able to think of everything, had forgot- 
ten that the visitors impoverish those whom they do not feed, 
and is now, it is said, seriously alarmed at the discontent of 
three-fourths of the population of his city. St. Autoine de- 
clares, very naturally, that itis all his fault. He is Provi- 
dence, or why is he up there? He built the Exhibition. He 
summoned the world, and he must provide against all the 
consequences of his own acts. The Emperor is like the ma- 
-_ drowned by the buckets of water he had ordered his 

iar to bring. The employés say they must have more 
money or they will starve, and have sent in an official peti- 
tion, very odd, we are told, to read. The soldiers say they 
will have more money, or the holiday will be to them a fast 
instead of a feast—and they have got it. The masons want 
more wages, the printers want more wages, the whole tribe 
of labourers, i¢., of men who assist the skilled artizans, and 
who get nothing but toil out of work such as is required b 
show the Show, insist that they will have more :noney or they will 
it might be compared, and being a Bonaparte, grandeur must} descend into the streets. One must live, and with bread 
be interpreted to mean bigness. Accordingly, orders are| nearly doubled by scarcity and everything else by the Gaso- 
issued for the erection of a show-toom bigger than any the| meter, one does not live, and if death is inevitable—well, a 
world has ever seen, and all manner of designs are submitted | Parisian likes a bullet or charcoal better than inanition. 
to the Emperor. He, being Emperor, is of course final} What is an Earthly Providence to do? There is no stupid 
architect, builder, and arbiter of taste within his own domin-| dilatory Parliament to abuse, no il] informed constituency to 
ions, settling everything by his individual fiat, from the tone| scold, no minister whose head can be conveniently thrown 
of the reparations of Notre Dame to the proper colour for @| over the gate by a aph in the Moniteur. All must go 
dancing girl’s fleshings, and his taste, as it happens, is. struck | on, and Paris must be fed, and the Emperor must be Provi- 
with a mathematical idea. M. Le Piay conceives that if the | dence as well as seem to be, and as he cannot be, the reason- 
nations exhibiting are divided by radiating lines, and the| able probability that the Exhibition will in some way prove 
things exhibited by circular lines, the practice of exhibiting | 9 failure must be admitted to be strong. The parallel between 
will be perfected, will, as the Abbe Sieyes said of politics, be | its history and that of the Empire may by possibility be con- 
reduced to a science. Anybody walking down one of the/ tinued, even to the end. 
radiating paths will see, say china of all nations, w hile if he 
walks along a circular one he will see all the china of one 
particular nation. The Emperor, unchecked by any other 
Opinion than his own, favours this plan, and orders it to be 
carried out. There is, of course, no delay such as would 
occur in a free country, no imbecile attention to popular and 
stupid cries, no difficulty about Parliamentary sanction for 
Outlays, no interference with the architect or the designs, or 
the contracis, and the building rises fast, a colossal gasometer, 
ugly beyond belief or endurance, {ull of mean sections like the 
paths in the Pantheon or Soho Bazaar, divided from one 
another by wooden partitions, painted with one coat of dull 
cheap colour, to be covered by cheap drapery. The building 
covers a space of 35 acres, is so vast that merely to traverse it 
will bea toil, yet it does not contain a decent hall large enough 
for a ceremouial, will hold the treasures of kingdoms, yet is so 
unprotected;against fire that no office will insure it, and owners 
ot priceless objects peremptorily refuse to expose their favour- 
ites to so dangerous a liability. An Emperor, even if he is 
“ prescient,” and “calm,” and “ meditative,” cannot foresee 
everything, and in this case Napoleon forgot that wooden parii- 
tions would burn, with a certain readiness or even r 
facility of flame. Had the bothering breath of free discussion 
been allowed to enter the private cabinet somebody would 
perhaps have noted that point, though we admit the wonderful 
stupidity of Parliaments; but a single man always forgets 
something, and usually something small, but all-important 
He is a very good General who, extemporizing an army, re-- 
members, as itis said Sherman did, that a month’s march 
would consume a good many braces, and that s soldier with- 
out them has a certain sense of uneasiness about his trousers. 
Then Cesarism must in our days, as in the old, enrich its 
immediate supporters, aud as the Cesar of to-day cannot give 
away estates very frequently, or slaves, or monopolies, or 
foreign provinces, he gives contracts. They do to enrich 
peopie very vicely, and nobody quite understands them. The 
public has no power and cannot watch, or watching, only 
makes acid little epigrams. The E whose interest is 
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cheapness, cannot attend to such de' 


forthcoming, but about the “ bread?” Will there be enough ? 
It is Paris which the Emperor desires to feed, and not only 
the Parisian i shopkeepers, and purveyors, and 
Paris does not see that it is about to be fed. On the contrary, 
it half fancies it is about to be starved. The world has been 
























































































CASAR’S LAST TOY. 


The history of the Grand Exhibition which is to be opened 
in Paris three weeks hence, promises to be a perfect illustra- 
tion in little of the Imperial régime. Napoleon, like other 
Caesars, is compelled every now and then to content and amuse 
his capital, to furnish the panem et circenses for which the 
Romans longed, and he obeys, of course, the necessities of his 
position. A direct gift, a daily dole, the Parisians would 
regard as alms and resent as insulting, even ifit were furnished 
as part of the tribute from a conquered territory, but by sum- 
moning the world to Paris, “bread” can be found for the 
capital in a } pom l honourable by One million visitors 
must spend five pouadsa head, and five million sterling is a 
large donation, Ifthe “games” are only grand enough the 
world will bring the bread, and the game which best suits 
modern civilization,—the Arena, unfortunately for Imperial- 
ism, being forbidden,—is an immense show of all that art, 
science, and industry has accomplished within the decade. 
Shopkeepers ruin each other instead of letting out each other’s 
bowels. Accordingly, itis resolved to hold a Universal Ex- 
hibition, and, of course, the real exhibitor being Cesar, the 
show must exceed in grandeur any previous one with which 


%. I hope, my dear exile,’ he said, smilingly, ‘that I shall 
not be called away before your destiny is determined on. What 
will you do if Rosai should be inflexible ?” 

“*] have made up my mind what to do,’ I answered. ‘I 
shall run ay J and enlist in the army of the King of Sar- 
a lf my father were alive, it is what he would coun- 
se 


“** Enlist, Angelo mio, as a common soldier?’ cried Gustav, 
stroking my hair in his accustomed manner. 

“* Yes, | answered ; ‘in that way I shall at least not dis- 
myself, either as @ man or an Italian.’ 

“ The letter from Vienna came at last, and was more harsh 

than I had believed possible. Gustav and I held counsel to- 
ther, deep into the night. On the morrow he was to leave 
ienna. Finding my main determination not to be shaken or 
changed, ‘ At least,’ said he, ‘ you will not refuse to share my 
purse for the present. You have told me I am as a brother 
toyou. Do not deny me a brother’s right toaid you now.’ I 
hastily considered what was the smallest sum that would 
take me across the Alps, and then told my friend that I would 
thankfully accept that sum from him as aloan. We 
to write to each other, and fermed many plans for a speedy 
meeting. All the manly dignity I tried to summon up, could 
not repress the tears that gushed forth when Gustav took me 
in his arms for one last brotherly embrace, and his 
hand through my bair in the old caressing way. I clung to 
him as a child might cling, and sobbed upon his faithful 
breast. He cheered and soothed me with high words of hope, 
and —_ eer hath, the | * Heaven bless you, my 
Angelo! Courage, nce! Remember my prophecy. 
You will live to see your Venice free and Italian. And we 
shall meet again—bere or hereaf‘er.’ 

“T never saw him more, 

“Next morning, at day I left Vienna for ever. I 
reached Turin, and there en in a line regiment as a pri- 
vate soldier. first saw service in the Crimea, Fortune fa- 
youred me, and I was promoted from the ranks. 

“I kept up a constant correspondence with Gustav; and, 
at one time, had great hopes of seeing him, for he wrote me 
word that he had been recommended to pass a wiuter in Italy. 
In the 1%, of looking forward to having him with me once 
more, | paid less heed than I should otherwise have done to 
the hint of ill health which such a recommendation conveyed. 
He had looked strong, and bright, and blooming; the very 
incarnation of youthful health, But consumption lurked in 
his rosy cheek and bright blue eye, and soon the tidings came 
that a voyage to Eayps was the only chance of 
baffling the disease. I would have given worlds to see him 
before he left Europe; but my duty and my poverty com- 
bined to keep me at J post. 

“ The events of ‘ and ‘59’ are as familiar to you as to 
me. I won my company at San Martino. At Solferino——” 
As Bertani pronounced the word, a deadly pallor whitened 
his already pale face, and his eyes resumed that fixed gaze 
which had so startled me. 

“— At Solferino my life was saved, thus. I was in the 
thick of the battle where the fight raged hottest, and 1 had 
reached that state of furious excitement in which only the 
wild beast instinct of destruction seems to animate a man, 
when [ felt a gentle pressure turn my head aside, and I felt 
ice cold fingers passed lightly througn my hair. At thatsame 
instant a bullet whistled past my ear. It paseed so close to 
me that it seemed as if the difference of a hair’s breadth would 
have buried it in my brain. I knew then, and I know now, 
that the hand that saved me was Gustav's. I recognised the 
touch of that band, and the peculiar caress I had so often re- 
ceived from it, as instantly and certainly as though my. friend 
had been standing bodily by my side ; nor did I need the fatal 
news that came to me. Within six weeks I received a letter 
from Madame von Hildesheim, written (these were her 
words) in compliance with her son’s last and most urgent re- 
quest. Gustav had died in Egypt, on the very day and at the 
very hour when I had felt his hand amidst my hair upon the 
battle-field of Solferino.” 

tani’s voice thrilled me in every nerve, and I shud- 
dered. “ Was that,” I asked, “the only occasion on which 
you have experienced the mysterious touch ?” 

He answered softly, “ I felt it once again when I was lying 
sick in hospital, with the sabre-cut in my thigh, received that 
same day of Solferino. How I came by it I know not, for 
after the hand had touched me, I remember nothing until I 
found myself stretched on a hospital pallet, with the surgeon 
dressing my wound. I got brain fever after that, and was de- 
lirious, they tell me. One night as 1 opened my aching eyes 
to stare at the dull flicker from the Jamp that wavered on the 
whitewashed ceiling, I felt the cold soft fingers stroke my hair, 
and immediately a tight hot band of pain seemed loosened 
from my temples, and I slept. Next day I awoke—weak, it 
— ut refreshed and free from fever. My time was not 
yet come. 

“ Granted that all this was so,” I urged, “ why should you 

despond, rm A that you are never again to be the man 





A SIKH ARMY FOR THE COLONIES, 


The proposal recently made by Major Anson to garrison 

certain British colonies with Indian troops, is a very natural 

one, and one which it was expedient that somebody should 

make. Nothing but the report of a committee such as Major 
Anson desires and General Peel conceded, will ever cure 
speculative politicians of a belief that the work of the British 
Army could be diminished by employing the Indian. All 
the primd facie facts tell in favour of the pian. It is admitted, 
for example, that at home recruits are scarce, that they will 
become scarcer, and that one main reason of their scarcity is 
the amount of tropical work = are required to perform. 
The British soldier is now ab ten years for every five at 
home. It is admitted also that in India recruits are plentiful 

that they tend to become more plentiful, and that tropica 

service is to them a temptation instead of a fear. It is admit- 
ted, finally, that Indian soldiers, though inferior to our own 
rank and file—or else why are we masters in India ?—are 
sufficiently brave, active, and obedient to do all the colonial 
work we usually require to have done, and do it passably 
well. These things, we say, are admitted, and nothing can 
be more natural than to suppose that such admissions involve 
the whole case. What can be simpler than to relieve the 
Englishman, who is unwilling to stay in New Zealand, Cey- 
lon, or Bermuda, who js so costly and so bard to replace, by 
the Sikh, who is quite willing to go there, who costs lese, and 
who, if he perishes, is not bly missed? Yet in reality 
the question is surrounded with difficulties so numerous and 
80 great that we question if the primd facie solution will ever 
be atiempted. In the first place, there is the little matter of 
colonial opinion to be considered. The Anglo-Saxon colonies 
have rights, and the means of maintaining those rights, and 
we may take it for gtanted that we cannot force Sikh garri- 
sons on them, and that if asked they will not choose to have 
Sikh garrisons. They will not run the risk of being ridden 
down by dark persons of inferior civilization. Londoners 
would not endure it, and race hatred is a languid feeling in 
London compared with race hatred in Australia, or the Cape, 
or the Canadas. Even if this difficulty could be got over by 
a provision like that which limits the employment of our own 
Volunteers, there is another, to which we must, we suppose, 
allude with reserve, but which every officer will instantly 
understand. Sikhs wil) not live without wives. Punjaubee 
women will not follow them, or Indian women of any kind, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon colonies they could find no substi- 
tutes. The result of any such experiment would either be 
broils in the garrison towns of the colonies, broils fostered by 
race feeling, such as would make the garrisons objects of 
public detestation and private vengeance, or a deroralization 
among the mercenaries themselves such as within two years 
would cover the new system with di . So far as the 
Anglo-Saxon colonies are concerned this objectioa is, we are 
convinced, final, and will be so recognized by all who have 
commanded Asiatic troops. There remain, then, the Crown 
colonies, with their native or mixed population, and of these, 
again, Ceylon and the Mauritius must be struck out of the 
list. In Ceylon the Sikhs have been employed already, and 
an increase in their numbers would be no relief. We must 





tails bimself; the Chief 
Commissioner, M. Le Play, though personally, as we have 
reason to believe, quite honest, isin the same predicament, 
and a hungry crowa of speculators, concessionaires, jobbers, 
Jew and Gentile leeches of all kinds, fasten on their prey. 
Only listen to the public row about each contract, and imagine 
what the private talk must be. Aided by the instinct of 
secrecy natural to a cespotism, and the silence about disagree- 
able things which reigns around an Imperial throne, they 
gorge and gorge until at last they fa oe to indigestion, and 
even the Cesar grows alarmed. He has to interfere, which 
is a bore, because he is both good-natured and indolent, but 
there is no help. The purse he draws from is not bottomless, 
except when a liament sounds it, and it is absolutely 
necessary to draw the rein, first by making remarks under 
one’s moustache which make the flesh of successful jobbers 
crawl—remarks distinctly connecting millionaires and the 
nes—and then by achange of system. It was so necessury 

in Mexico, and the device adopted in Mexico is repeated in 
‘ou were ? beneficent hand has brought you nothing | this affair ; the expenses of the enterprise cf which theglory 
ut good.” all goes to the Empire are to be thrown off the Imperial 
“True,” returned Bertani, “true. And you rightly call it| shoulders. Mexico had to pay for the privilege of being 
a beneficent hand. But the next time I feel its touch, it will | regenerated, and the world shall va Be the privilege of| put the British Army in India somewhere, and Ceylon isa 
summon me away, to join my friend in the awful spirit- | welling a Parisian holiday. In the Exhibition, as in every | healthy station not to be abandoned, if only because it is the 
world.” other department of its action, finance is the test of the Im-| only one which is in India, and yet be the reach of In- 
“ Why should you think so?” gon régime, and the one before which it invariably fails.|dians. If we give it up, we must simply send the regiment to 
“I do not think it,” be answered. “I know it, 1 have an|One may kill people ad misericordiam, but one may not in-| the ey is, to some less healthy and less secure 
assurance within me that the third touch of that dear dead | crease the tax on beet, or leave a loan unprovided for. “ Peo-| cactonment. The Mauritius is - by two classes, neither 
we 


hand will convey my death-signal. Look!” he now added, | ple” get annoyed at that. -Like that régime itself, the Show | of which can we covtrol | through Sikbs—+rensitive 
bending forward ; “ those spirit-fingers have left a visible trace | is unmanageably great in scale, attempts too much, does wo | French Creoles and natives of India. The former, who nearly 
D 


much, goes into things too minutely, costs thousands for mere 
ornament, hundreds of thousands for mere seers. The 
Empire crushes its treasury by the vast numbers of the force 
of soldiers and gendarmerie on which it reposes, and the quan- 
tity of the boards on which the grand Show is to stand would 
have excited rebellion in the Corps Legislatif, nearly caused a 
convulsion of mixed wrath and laughter in the Par- 


liament. 
* difficulty surmounted, though amidst much suppres- 


He removed the crimson smoking-cap he always wore, and 
then I saw, running from brow to crown, in startling contrast 
with the raven blackness of the rest, one streak of hair about 
a finger’s breadth as white as driven snow. 


Towards the dnd of this present grace 1866, when 


rebelled during the cholera mania, would to a ye A ap- 
peal to civilization and Napoleon, and the latter, supplying 
all wives, would induce the Sikhs to make common cause 
with them a the whites. A Coolie revolt in that 
sugar factory, by a Sikh or Beloochee regiment, would 
cost us in a week about fifty times any saving the experiment 

t have remain the settlements in 


no doubt, if we please, permanently garrisoned by Sikbs, but 
ne must accept an Emperor's invitation, | we shall find the arrangement an one, a3 we 
even if he asks you to pay for ‘toner, but one. thinks for s mast, for two raise special regiments for the service, 
moment of Vespasian—another arises, The “ games” are| Everybody seems to that the Native Army of Indie is 
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the one free army on earth, the only one in which the pri- 
vate soldier can, like an officer, depart on fair notice at his 
own discretion. We cannot cheat the men out of that privi- 
lege—cannot call permanent garrison duty going on “ ser- 
vice ”—yet if we leave it them the expenses of transport will 
be as heavy as if the men were Europeans. Then by whom 
are they to be officered? It is curious that this point should 
never have occurred to a soldier like Major Anson, but it is a 
most serious one. The native soldiers belong to their regi- 
ments, but their officers belong to the Staff Corps, which has 
already too few men on its roll, so few that we t we 
shall soon bear of a Bill authorizing the appointment of Staff 
cadets from home. None of them are bound to accept com- 
mands in West Indian regiments, or, indeed, any other regi- 
ments unless they like, and clearly, unless forced, they will 
not accept duties which separate them from their corps, de- 
stroy their interest, break up their friendships snd family con- 
nections, and give them no home life in return. A career in 
India bas drawbacks, but it has at least fewer than a career 
in the West Indies. To China there is less objection, but 
even there the excessive cost of living will make officers very 
much disinclined either w go or to remain, and they lose 
their Indian chances in their absence. If, on the other hand, 
we do not indent on the Staff Corps, but pick up officers any- 
where, our colonial army becomes a heterogeneous roll of lo- 
cal battalions, commanded by men with no prospects, no 
eaprit de corps, and extremely live military pride. Despera- 
does can fight, but a British Colonel needs other qualities 
than courage. Regiments 0 commanded may do very well 
asa kind of constabulary, but that is the best we can hope 
from them, and that is certainly no equivalent for the service 
of British troops. A good police would do quite as we.l, and 
if we took a little trouble about it we could organize one, but 
@ police is not an army. We sball find, we fear, that when 
the Committee has sat, and bas heard evidence, and has read 
documents, it will report that an irregular regiment, relieved 
every twu years and paid at fiel.! rates, might garrison Hong 
Kong, and thatthe reduction in the drain on the British 
Army would be limited to one regiment. Is it worth while 
rates the exhaustion of the Empire to secure 

at 

The truth is, the question raised by Major Anson in his 
very moderate and able speech is only part of a very much 
larger one, the best means of dividing the British Army into 
a force for home and colonial service, and a force for Asiatic 
service. The moment Asiatic service ceases to be a condition 
of enlistment we can reorganize the British Army. The mo 
ment we bave an army for Asiatic service we can attach to 
it auxiliaries for fatigue duty. But it is of no use to let the 
mind wander out of Asia to all manner of colonies, o; 


at the by eee | of the session ; “ the fate of the Cabinet is in 
its own keeping. If it will once more prudently gulp down 
some of its old antipathies, and boldly make a virtue of need, 
it bids fair for continuance in office.” What was written, five 
weeks ago, is just as true to-day ; and it is just as true that the 
Liberals are as much bent now as they bave been 
upon making the Tories draw for them from the fire the 
burning chestnuts of Reform. One cannot however reckon 
with anv confidence upon either the boldness or the prudence 
of her Majesty’s Ministere. One would think that they never 
came into contact with men who hold opinions differing 
trom their own, save on the floor of the House of C 


sincere tributes to his memory ; while the public, ever craving 
novelty and excitement, mourn the loss of one wlio was 
rapidly rising to the place of prime favourite in their eyes. 
But death has been disustrously busy, since I last addressed 
you. It would be hoping against hope to disbelieve the 
ghastly tale of Dr. Livingstone’s murder that has reached us, 
credited as it is by our Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, the most 
competent person to pronounce on its authenticity. Art may 
fiud suecessors to our own Jobn Phillip and to the great 
German Cornelius, both of whom have just departed this life ; 
bas, in losing Livingstone, Religion, Civilization, Science, 





ard that they read only the newspapers that flatter them and 
foster their prejudices. A case in point occurred last night. 
In connection with tbe late crazy Fenian attempt at Chester, 
@ question has been raised as to the power of the Government 
to call upon the Volunteers, in their organized military form, 
to aid in suppressing riots. Now if any thing be as clear as 
day, it is that the Volunteers were raised for the special pur- 
pose of repelling aggression from abroad, and that it alway 
was intended to keep them clear of interposition in civil dis- 
cord. The reasons are obvious. The propriety of acknow- 
ledging their cogency bas never been gainsayed. The country 
at Jarge and the Volunteers themselves are unanimous in up- 
holding this view. Nevertheless, a casual debate hereupon 
sprung up, I say, Jast night, in the Lower House; and the 
Government had the folly to maintain that the Executive 
could, in the event of civil commotion, call out the Volun- 
teers, If the occasion were serious and alarming, there is no 
doubt that these fine fellows would come out, uncalled. But 
Englishmen are extremely tenacious on such points as these, 
and will not consent to any Government whatever usurping 
rights that have not been granted to it. The bunglers at the 
head of affairs cannot be made to see that the Volunteers must 
be treated as citizens only in time of peace, though they would 
assuredly act as soldiers in case of absolute need. The old 
Tories resemble the old Bourbons—all the world knows 
how. 

As to the latest Fenian insurrection in Ireland, the subject 
is too full of detail to be dilated upon in this column, and 
will, moreover, force itself upon your notice. I will only call 
attention to the superb discipline and courage of the con- 
stabulary, almost without exception—to the amazing folly and 
utter wickedness of the attempt, which can only harrass 
the government and provoke severe measures—to the fect 
that the new outbreak appears to be entirely under the di- 
rection of Americanized Hibernians—and to the probability 
that some of these active gentlemen, who have been caught 
in arms, will swing for it. And, as the proper object of 
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to relieve Great Britain by hiring Beloochees to die instead of 
us in one pestiferous litle settlement, It is India which is 
pulling us down, not Hong Kong; the 80,000 men for that 
continent which drain us, not the two, or three, or fuur thou- 


sand required for Hong Kong, or Shangbai, or Singapore, or 


Pp t is warning, and not revenge, | most heartily 
vote for the halter round these leaders’ necks, and a general 
pardon for the stupid peasants whom they have beguiled. 
When one thinks, furthermore, that nearly all the prominent 
actors in these abominations are merely speculating, for their 





the Mauritius. Hang-nails are troublesome but they do not 
kill What we have to do is to organize a great free Army 
for Europe and the field, and a separate Army for Asia, each 
separate enough not to interfere with the other, and the se 
cond one large enough to have a history, an esprit de corps, 
and a career of its own. We had such an army once, and we 
must have it again, however painful it may be to confess mis- 
takes, retrace our steps, and acknowledge that those who de- 
fended the existence of the Company had their justification. 
At least, if we do not, we shel} never again be a great mili- 
tary power, never be able to establish a conscription, never 
raise, except at exhausting cost, a force sufficient to guard or 
to control every corner of our immense domain. 
Ew 
OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 

There is much wisdom sometimes packed into two or three 
words, as witness a motto here and there attached to armo- 
rial bearinoge. The late Lord Palmerston’s, Flecti, non Frangi, 
was pretty well for an office-bearer in all sorts of Administra- 
tions, who died at four-score, Prime Minister of his country: 
Nor is Lord Brougham's, Pro Rega, Lege, Grege, without point, 
especially when, in the great advocate’s radical days, the 
second comma was suppressed by a wag, who then inter- 
preted it, “Instead of the King, read ‘the People.”’ The 
Cavendo Tutus of the Oavendishes suits a family, that has not 
been prolific of fighting Generals and Admirals; nor—to pass 
to humtler instances—is my own family motto, Press Through, 
ill adapted for those who have to fight the great battle of life, 
On the other band-—and it is this that has led me into the 
foregoing somewhat trite remarks—there are occasions when a 
phrase strikes one as so singularly inappropriate, that its ap- 
pearance js bailed as ominous. Thus, yesterday, in one of 
my walks about town and while musing over my difficulty in 
tinding material for this very letter, 1 became conscious of an 
injunction suddenly staring me in the face, which has 
haunted me since, avd which I wish I had never seen. It was 
in Great Queen Street, Lincolns Inn Fields, where the long 
known and well known Freemasons’ Hall and Tavern have 
just been rebuilt inthe costly decorative style of the day. 
Used for public meetings of al! sorts, political, literary, social, 
charitable, »nd festive, whereof Reporters are wont to chront- 
cle the proceedings, the establishment now bears, in carved 
stone letters over the principal entrance, an exhortation that 


+ can but be legitimately applied to brethren of the mystic 


Order. Audi, Vide, Tace/: thus it runs. The reader may 
imagine its depressing influence upon an individual, who tries 
to hear and see what is going on, mainly for the a of 
written speech. Silence, indeed! Figure to yourself one of 
your columns filled with winks and nods, and hints that I 
could and I would! A very interesting correspondent 1 
should be! And, by the way, do you know the difference be- 
tween a correspondent and a co-respondent, the latter being 
the technical term in our Divorce Court 
male form who occasionally lead captive oly momen, end are 
sued for d by outraged husbands? The difference is 
undeniable and clearly defined—the correspondent does right 
(write); the co-respondent does wrong. 

Reform and the Fenians, the Fenians and Reform—these 
are the engrossing themes of the day. The former subject 
has, you may believe, Jost none of its piquancy through the 
modification of the Cabinet that has just taken place; norcan 
it be doubted that the Government has lost heavily, in losing 
the services ot Lord Carnarvon, Lord Cranbourne, and Gene- 
ral Peel. It would not surprise me, indeed, if the trio were 
to return to office, should the Conservatives weather, after 
al), the perils that attend their dealing with the electoral 
chise. will they pull through? The question is more 
easily asked then answered, I cau oy os what—I ob- 
serve, by the return mail from New York—I said to _ on 


the 9ad ult., even before the delivery of the Queen's 





for those monsters in | by 


fran- | W 


own p y aggrandizement, upon the credulity of their 
countrymen and countrywomen in America, indignation can 
bardly be suppressed. How much wiser and more humane it 
would be to bang half-a-dozen colonels, than to shoot down 
some scores of the wretched rank and file! The trouble is 
that the former act requires something of that moral courage, 
which is far less common than the physica!. 

Your colonial leaders must have been mortified—though 





they should scarcely have been surprised—at the indifference 
witn which the Bill for Confederation has been passing 
through Parliament. It is not pleasant to hint such a thing, 
but it is unwise to shut our eyes to the truth. Colonists may 
send their men of official rank and personal ability to Eng- 
land, to discuss and arrange and draw nice lines between in- 
depend an tion, And these gentlemen, so pro- 
minent and iofluential at home, are not ostensibly neglected 
here. They are dined, and entertained, and presented to 
Queen and Prince; but they may make up their minds that, 
80 soon as their backs are turned, their businessis spoken of as 
abore. It would be different, very, if they came to make 
terms for withdrawal from the mother country. Nations, de- 
pend upon it, in their pational capacity, have no more souls 
than have corporations. Colonists will find this out some day. 
In this plain speaking, I do but anticipate—We mile here, 
on learning that sundry politicians at Washington and in the 
Maine Legislature are jealous of a possible “ Canadian King- 
dom.” bat, is the Great Republic, so proud of its un- 
rivalled institutions, its innumerable inhabitants, its inex- 
haustible resources, its mighty destinies, afraid to tolerate 
a dissenting neighbour? Out upon the idea! We are 
grieving over the Great Republic’s political difficulties. Wedo 
not desire to ridicule its :antastic fears. 

For the first time since the Prince Consort’s death, the 
Queen has peen spending several days in town, and has not 
sbunned publicity. She has even driven round Trafalgar 
Square to see Landseer’s lione. It was in the morning, and 
the weather, moreover, was anything but attractive. The 
little event, therefore, did not cause much sersation. Still, 
we are all oe to hear of another effort on her Majesty’s part 
to shake off the numbing influence of too much grief. Per- 
haps the curiously disturbed state of the political world may 
have had its weight in inducing a temporary sojourn where 

fidential i might easily be bad witb Ministers 
past, present, or to come. Another novelty also—a little bit 
ot scandal, that hus been kept out of privt. On arrival at 
Paddington, last week, by the Great Western Railway, from 
Windsor, our punctua) Sovereign was actually kept waiting 
at the station. Her escort of Hussars was in attendance, but 
the officer in command was not forthcoming for ten mi 
or so; and the royal wrath was kindled. Rumour bas it that 
the Duke of Cambridge was sent for and scolded, the absen'ee 
being, of course, put under arrest. His excuse I do not 
know ; but he bas bad to undergo much quizzing.—The 
Prince of Wales, while accused by certain censors of lackin 
dignity, and of being too much addicted to “ promiscuous 
associations, does not forget, 1 am oe fo say, the noble ex- 
ample of his father in one particular. He is willing to aid, 
nal presence and influence, in the progress of hu- 
mave endeavours. He presided lately, at the Mansion House 
in the City, over the annual meeting of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Jnstitution, which maintains no fewer than one 
hundred and seventy-four life-boats at the most dangerous 
localities on our dangerous coast. The lives of several hun- 
dreds of shipwrecked seamen are saved every year by the 
provision thus made for their rescue. H. R. H. went through 
the business of the day with grace and feeling. He hastaken 
the chair also at the annual Welsh festival of the Ancient 
Britons, who have a claim upon him through his title. 

You will have noticed the many manifestations of regret 
that hae appeared in print, with reference to poor Artemus 
ard’s premature death. His combined gentleness and 

iality—to say nothing of his wit and humour—had drawn 














vingly end ciatively around him not a few of our 
leading men of letters and journalists, his fr 
have written and published some extremely 


, have cause indeed to lament. Though myself in- 
clined to see, in the usual run of missionary enterprizes, a 
lar, of misd d zeal—considering bow wide aud 
inexbaustible and more urgent a field for its exercise lies at 
our very doors—{ have always recognized, in this latest vic- 
tim to Christian and manly promptiogs, one of the noblest 
specimens of our race. But bis obituary will be written by 
abler pens. I content myself with quoting Mr. Winwood 
Reade. He has well said that Africa is a beautiful and fatal 
land, whose spell, once felt, attracts until it kille. 

Apprehensions have been expressed more than once, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, that Mr. Peagdy’s splendid 
gift for ameliorating the condition of our uring poor 
might go the way of too many trusts fer benevolent pur- 
pores, and be carelessly managed, to say the least of it. No 
such fear need have existence. The annual report of the trus- 
tees, just published, shuws that the munificent intentions of 
the philantbropist have not been misunderstood nor neglected. 
The fund originally appropriated—for the second bounty of 
one hundred thousand pounds has not yet come into the trus- 
tees’ charge--has been iucreased, by the earnings of rent and 
interest, to the extent of more than fifteen thousand pounds. 
The details might well be iaid before your readers, The new 
instance of Mr. Peabody’s liberality, in tion with edu- 
cational plans for the Soutb, has increased, if it were possible, 
the esteem in which he is held here. May his pious projects 
be so carried into operation, as to mitigate the horrors delib- 
erately now brought upon thet part of the United States. 

“ Do you collect engravings ?” said a friend of mine one day 
to a man of moderate fortune and a lover of art. “ Not such 
a fuol as that,” was the rep!y, “ though I do sometimes buy a 
picture.” Now you are not ignorant in New York of the 
exorbitant and preposterous prices brought at times by the 
latter articles at auction, when fashion or caprice or genuine 
merit has stimulated purchazers. But, ten days ago, at the 
sale of the late Sir Charles Price’s effects—he was one of the 
bankers who came to grief last summer, and died of a broken 
heart—felly in these matters reached its climax. Rembrandt, 
who for a magnificent artist was a veritable Jew at a bargain, 
was up to all the tricks of his trade, and after engraving a 
plate used to work off impressions in various stages, adding a 
few unimportant lines here and there so as to enhance the 
value of those that were without them, which were from that 
fact recognized as taken early. His “Christ Healing the 
Sick,” was known in his day as his “ hundred guilder”’ print, 
that being the large price he then obtained for it, equivalent 
(I believe) to about ten pounds sterling. Well, after taking 
eight proofs of this subject, he put in a tew diagonal lines on 
an ass’s neck in some corner of it; and the eight, lacking these, 
have become immensely valuable to connoisseurs, They are 
ull known to be in existence, and to public libraries or pri- 
vate possessors each of these is traced. The one in question 
was bought by Sir Charles Price for four hundred pounds. 
It was knocked down, the other day, to Mr. C. J. Palmer, a 
lawyer in Bedford Row, for the neat little sum of eleven hun- 
dred and eighty pounds! There was ‘tremendous applause” 
in the auction room. The sellers must indeed have chuckled ; 
but, in the interest of Art, I am disposed rather to sigh over 
this instance of extravagance and absurdity. There must be 
a reaction, such asl have been told exists in New York at 
present. The highest price hitherto given for an engraving 
was three hundred and twenty pounds for a Mark Antonio, 
of which I forget the descriptive name. I hear that Mr. 
Palmer, when be went iuto the sale-room, had no idea what- 
ever of being tempted to commit apy excess. It must be 
owned that the impulse to bid sometimes becomes irresisti- 
ble, under predisposing causes that are accidental and mo- 
mentary.—Afier this, you would lack relish for any obserya- 
tions on the current prices obtained here for works in oil or 
water-colours ; nor would it be particularly fresh to dwell on 
instances wherein reputation only give worth to paintings 
exhibited or sold.—This is the season for conversaziones, to 
which artists and amateurs send their portfolios. I find them 
extremely epjoyable—no crowd, and plenty of good things to 
be seen. At one,a Club established by owners of antiques 
and rare objects of all kinds ancient and modern, the posses- 
sore send choice contributions for the evening. Mr. Giad- 
stone is rich in curiosities ; but nothing has charmed me more 
than a large circular dish and a small vase, the property of 
Mr. Layard. ‘They were recently m»ce for bm at Vicenza. 
The embossing is exquisite. The material is iron ani silver 
mixed ; the effect lovely. 

It is a great descent to come down from Art to jewellery; 
but the late Prince KEsterbuzy’s collectioa of precious siones 
bas been one of the subjects of tuwn taik, The public, indeed, 
have not been generally admitted to see it; for on the single 
day, when the rarity-dealer’s door in the Strand was open, the 
curious crowd over-ran the shop and compelled a withdrawal 
of the privilege. I cannot say that the show gave me any 
ecstatic delight; probably because I am no judge of diamonds, 
perbaps it is impossible to resista feeling of contempt 
at sight of a soldier’s accoutrements bedizened like a Duchess’s 
carcanet. Pretty little toys are the badges of the Golden 
Fleece and other Orders of Knighthood, repeated several 
times in lustrous brilliants; but a sabre, whose hilt and scab- 
bard are encrusted with costly gems, seems but ill adapted for 
a soldier's thigh. I confess that his Hungarian Excellency’s 
breeches and hussar jacket took my fency more than aught 
else in the gorgeous paraphernalia. They are of velvet, and 
richly embroidered in pearls, that take the place of the regi- 
mental silver lace. The effect is really beautiful,however absurd 
the idea of a man moving about with a peck of pearls sewed 
on to his garments, On the whole, this exhibition does not 
convey to my mind any such notion of the wealth and 
grandeur of the Esterbazys, as was impressed upon it by an 
answer said to bave been made by the then head of the family 
to the famous Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. It was at one of the 
great sheep-shearing {étes at Hulkham, that the question was 
asked : “ Prince, how many sheep have you on your estates? 
The reply was, “I can’t say ; but they tell me we have fifteen 
hundred shepherds.” The collection under notice is to be 
broken up, and sold by auction, in lote, Nobody seems to 
form any estimate of its worth; aud surprise is expressed 
that it should be in the Lands of a comparatively —— 
dealer,—But let that topic pass. More .genuine, and | am 

Jad to say more general, interest is felt coucerning the designs 
for the now Law Courts, conceraing which { wrote in my 
last communication, Their meriw are canvassed in all clr 
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clea; but the opinion gains ground that are all planned 
on too costly and elaborate a scale. ee bmted 
once, I forgot all about the other set of drawings for the National 
Gallery, until reminded of these latter by a ey in print, 
to the effect that the Commissioners reject them all, and only 
commend young Barry’s plan for a new edifice, and a Mr. 
Murray’s for remodel! the old one. The architects, who 
competed, complain of slur upon their abilities, and de- 
clare that they would have taken no trouble in the matter at 
all, unless in the implied u 
would be the fortunate individual. Into the merits of this 

» Leannotenter. Inthe grander work for the con- 
centration of our multitude of Courts it is, I distinct) 
un that the Government reserves to itself the right to 
make a selection, or to reject the whole, and under any cir- 
cumstances to hold possession of all the dra and use 
them as it may see fit. No yy therefore, can object, 
after accepting the conditions ; but whether these are wise 
and fair may well be doubted. W. Y 

London, March 9, 1867. . 





BRITISH_AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Sir,—Having been a constant reader and admirer for many 
years of your highly valued and much esteemed paper, I na- 
turally feel deeply interested in its welfare, and therefore trust 
that the following remarks will be taken in good part, as 
they are offered from a sincere and heartfelt desire that the 
good old Aljion may still be considered the true exponent 


of the views and wishes of all res! Britons in the United 
States and elsewhere, and worthy of their patronage and 


su 

ve | noticed with feelings of much surprise, min- 
gled with 7 deal of pain, several articles in your paper 
openly advocating a separation between England and the 
British North American Provinces! And as such a separa- 
tion would naturally be fraught with much danger to the 
existence of the Provinces as an independent State, or Na- 
tion, owing to its contiguity to the United States, and as it is 
not the wish, or desire, of one in a thousand among British 
North Americans to sever the connection that has so and 
80 happily existed between them and the glorious old Mother 
land, | really cannot understand how it is, or why it is, that 
you of all Sonne wipedhw |e —ne ee uenen enema 
ny 


& course as 4 

I would therefore ask you one simple question, which I 
hope you will be able to answer to the entire eatiafaction of 
all whom it may concern. i Socees & sates, See 
long do you k it would take before the United States 
would deliberately pick a quarrel with the new nation, de- 
clare war, aad then annex it by force ? 

I need scercely add that sv long as the connection exists, 
the probability of a war with England would prevent the 
United States, or any other f wer, from attem 
anything in the shape of forcible with the British 
N American Pro that [Independence is warmly 
advocated by the Americans themselvee, simply with a view 
to annexation, and the humiliation and Weakening of the 
British Empire. 


Detroit, March 25, 1867. 
——___>—__— 

Tue “ Resolutions” ON CONFEDERATION IN ENGLAND.— 
It is difficult to interpret the scraps of information which are 
forwarded from New York by the Atlantic cable. Some sen- 
sation has been caused in England by the announcement that 
the new House of Representatives has appointed a Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to consider the Confederation of the North 
American provinces. * * Those who have observed the 
course of the Republican wwe / must have ex that so 
beneficial a measure as the Canadian Confede: would ex- 
cite the patriotic susceptibility of more than one member of 
the House ; and if any complaint of the danger threatened to 
the Union by the neighbourhood of a considerable colony 
has been urged in the House, it has probably been sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The C 
in the last Congress was Mr. Banks, who professes to 
be a bitter enemy of ee: and if he ge 
3) ted, he ma report nst - 
federation; but Mr Seward bimeclf ol te oe 
terfere ina matter of a Sat concern. It would 
be unworthy of the United States to imitate the exploded 
French doctrine, that a great country bas an interest in the 
divisions and weakness of its neighbours. The recent suc- 
cess of the American Government in compelling the French 
troops to evacuate Mexico forms no precedent for an officious 
remonstrance against Canadian union. The Mexican Em- 
pire had been established by foreign arms for the avowed pur- 

of raising up a rival on the Continent to the United 
Braves ; but the English colonies will certainly not become 
formidable to a greatly superior Power, and a measure which 
tends to accelerate their independence ought not to be dis- 
tasteful to the professed enemies of influence. 
There is no reason to suspect that any American party at 
present wishes for a quarrel with England, and 
discourtesy of language need not be overheard. It is not im- 
probable that the Fenian disturbances will provoke — 
thetic eloquence in Congress, but it is not likely that the in- 
aa will receive official assistance.—Saturday Review, 
mM 1 ceeneenel 


Wuy Marve 1s Ungasy.—In the last monthly report of 
the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. Warren, the United Siates Consul 
at St. Johns, New brunswick, records a striking in 
the trade of that Province with the United States. In 1865, 
before the Reciprocity Treaty was repealed, nearly a hundred 
and eighty thousand of flour were exported from the 
Uni tates to New Brunswick more than were ex- 
ported to the same country 


A Brirish CANADIAN. 
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this com » was a hundred and nine thousand dollars. prisia, 


The following are the details of the statement in a tabular 


“ Bole. Flour. 
From the United States in 1865........ ae 8 «+. 205,378 
From Canada in 1865... ....-..seeeeeees Saoaboadal 28,000 
In favoyr of the United States...................0.4 177,878 
From Canada in 1866,.,.....-+++seeceeseseeeeees 177,000 
From the United States in 1866............ ...... 000 
In favour of Canada... .-s-s-rrererceesecceescees 109,000 

The manufacture of sugar-boxes for the tropical has 
become an important of bysipess at St. Johns since 


the treaty was terminated. It ap) on the same authority, 


than | that the shipments of these for the twelve months ending on 


the first of March, were at lesst fifty per cent. wees Se 
of the previous year, and were also “ sold to parties abroad a 
an advance of fully ten per cent. over prices of 1865.” “The 
abrogation of the Tecipcocity Treaty,” says Cadlip & Snider’s 
annual circular, published at St. Johns, “is felt to our 
advantage, as we have been doing business 

Maine has done heretofore.” 
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European News. 

The China’s mails, which reached us on Thursday last, 
contained Jittle of material interest. The Parliamentary de- 
bates prior to the 16th were comparatively unimportant, and 
we are informed per cable that the field day on the Reform 
question has been again postponed until the 8th of April, and 
meantime, Mr. Disraeli is to bring in his budget, the 4th hav- 
ing been designated as the day for debate thereupon. This 
will offer Mr. Gladstone another favourable opportunity for 
an attack upon his less skilful opponent. It is simply an- 
nounced that the British American Confederation bill passed 
its third reading “with amendments,” on the 12th inst., but 
what these amendments were, we are still uninformed. We 
presume, however, that they are unimportant, and will be 
concurred in by the House of Lords, where the bill originated. 
Parliament may be said to be in a state of suspense, so long 
as the debate and final vote on the Reform bill is pending. 
Ex-Governor Eyre has been placed under arrest and his trial 
is actually proceeding at last. 

It is also annourced that the British Government bas de- 
cided not to persist in claiming the return of Lamirande, the 
French forger, but reserves the right so to do should it here- 
after decide to renew the demand. The correspondence 
relative to this extradition case has been published in Eng- 
land. Fenianism is apparently defunct in Ireland, and the 
trial of the Fenian prisoners is to commence in Dublin on 
the 9th proximo. 

The troublesome Eastern Question still occupies a pro- 
minent place in the diplomatic effairs of the continent. The 
Sublime Porte, as we had anticipated, now refuses outright 
to cede the Island of Candia to Greece. It is said, on the 
other hand, that the Grecian Government has asked the lead- 


pting | ing Powers of Europe to intervene and prevent further blood- 


shed in that unfortunate Island. Happily, however, for the 
Cretans, accounts from Athens are to the effect that there 
has been no fighting in the island of Candia for the past two 
months. 

The recent conclusion of a treaty between Prussia, Bavaria, 
and the Grand Duchy of Baden, whereby Prussia is to have 
command of the combined armies in time of war, has engen- 
dered a bitter feeling in France, and apparently led to a 
counter movement by the latter. We, however, treat this 
subject under a separate heading, and will therefore omit 
farther comment. 

The Italian Parliament was inaugurated on the 22nd inst. 
by King Victor Emmanuel in person. 





France and Germany. 

The treaty of Prague, which closed the Austrio-Prussian 
war of last summer, has affected no other power so 
vitally as France. During the negotiation it was directly de- 
manded by the latter, that that portion of the old Germanic 
Confederation lying south of the Main, and including the 
kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtemburg,and the Grand Duchies 
of Baden and Darmstadt, should be excluded from the new 
North German Confederation. This demand was acceded 
to, and the four States named “left out in the cold.” Napo- 
leon’s reasons for thus seeking to weaken the strength of his 
rival, are obvious. He not only saw with apprehension the 
unfolding of Bismarck’s great scheme of German unity, and 
the consolidation of numerous petty, although homogeneous, 
sovereignties, into one compact, hostile whole, but he doubt- 
jess hoped that the South German States thus separated from 
Prussia, and already estranged from Austria, would claim the 
protection of France, and afford him an excuse for inter- 
meddling in affairs beyond the Rhine. How delusive were 
these expectations, is shown by the rapidity with which the 
States in question have since sought alliances with Prussia, 
and sued for admission into the new Bund. Already the 
King of Prussia has concluded military treaties with Bavaria, 
Baden and Wurtemburg, by the provisions of which, in time 
of war, the former will command the consolidated forces of 
all three States, and has thus, in effect, constituted himself the 
military head of a nation with a total population of nearly 
forty millions! i 

That France fears such a consolidation of power may well 
be imagined, asin military resources New Germany, com- 
g both the Northern and Southern States, will far out- 
weigh her Gallic neighbour. It is estimated that the com- 
bined States, led by Prussia, willfbe able to place in the field 


.| during the ensuing year, one million two hundred thousand 


men! For France to raise her army up to this standard 
would require five years, according to the present ratio of 
increase. The fatal weakness of France as a military power, 
lies in allowing the purchase of substitutes by conscripts. 
This mode of recruiting, which bears heavily on thepoor, 
and but lightly on the well-to-do, may serve to keep the 
ranks of an army full in time of peace, but cannot be relied 





vpon in the crisis in which France to-day finds herself. Not 


only is substitution unknown in Prussia, but the smaller Ger- 
man States seem willing to submit to her rigorous military 

discipline, while the French, demoralized by years of a milder 
rule, cry out against an impartial conscription, and Napoleon 
has already been compelled to modify the strictness of his 

new war measures. Taking into view, therefore, the rapid 

consolidation east of the Rhine, and the present inability of 
France to place in the field a force that could successfully 
cope with those led by Prussia, we are not surprised that 

King William’s recent treaties should have “engendered a 
bitter feeling” in the French capital, and that Napoleon con- 

templates an offensive and defensive treaty against Prussia 
between France, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Such a 
combination at first looks feasible, as the hostility to Prussia 
prevailing in Holland and Belgium is well known. On second 
thought, however, it does not seem se certain that these 
Powers will consent to pull the chestnuts out of the fire, 
while France, more remote from the scene of conflict, safely 
eats them. By such a step Holland risks far more than 

Napoleon, and the fate of Hanover may possibly deter her 
from such decided action. If we can trust to the Cable, 
King Leopold has already declined, on the part of 
Belgium, the proposed honour of an alliance with 
his ambitious neighbour, and thus the unity of the pro- 
posed treaty is destroyed. Should, however, Holland be 
found willing to make the compact, the consequences to the 
peace of Europe would be serious ; indeed it is doubtful whe- 
ther the coming summer would pass without the outbreak of 
fresh hostilities. As the “Schleswig-Holstein” question was 
the “ fruitful cause of woe” that led to the war which so re- 
cently devastated the plains of Southern Germany and Bohe- 
mia, so the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg seems likely, at the 
present time, to be made the excuse for a new conflict. This 
Duchy was a member of the old German Confederation, but 
‘was at the same time subject to Holland. In the reconsiruc- 
tion of “ Fatherland,” Prussia offered to give up all claim to 
the Dutch Province of Limburg, also a member of 
the old Confederation, but insisted, in return, on the right to 
garrison the fortress of Luxemburg, oue of the strongest on 
the French frontier. This right Holland has not yet had the 
hardihood to dispute, but she does not conceal her degire to 
be rid of her unwelcome guests. Should Holland and France, 
however, enter into treaty stipulations as proposed, the latter 
will demand the expulsion of Prussia from her threatening 
position on the French frontier—a position from which the 
latter, doubtless, will not recede until compelled to by more 
cogent reasons than mere arguments. 

Affairs in Central Europe are thus daily becoming more and 
more serious. Napoleon finding that his miscalled reforms 
do not blind the French people, and that his schemes for the 
increase of the army|by impartial conscription in time of peace, 
are equally distasteful, is compelled to turn to the intricscies 
of foreign politics to devise diversion for the grown-up chil- 
dren he assumes to govern. A war with Prussia would 
doubtless be popular in France, and by exciting the national 
love for glory and conquest, turn the attention of the French 
for a while away from the difficult domestic questions over 
which they might otherwise brood. But with, or without, a 
foreign war, Napoleon’s position becomes daily more untena- 
ble, and the immediate future may have in store for France 
important and startling changes. 


False Delieacy, or Mistaken Zeal- 

We publish above a short letter addressed to us by 
an apparently true Briton, resident of Michigan; and as we 
know that he speaks the sentiments of a numerous class of 
well-meaning men, we will briefly, but candidly, analyze 
his argument and reply to his inquiries. In the first place, 
‘we will ourselves admit that “it is not the wish, or desire, 
of one in a thousand of British North Americans to sever 
the connexion that has so long and so happily existed be- 
tween them and the glorious old motherland,” but at the 
same time must contend that circumstances alter cases 
in this, as in many others, of the affairs of life; and that, 
therefore, British America, as well as Great Britain herself, 
must view the position from the cool and dispassionate 
standpoint of the true statesman, rather than from that of 
the equally sincere, but impragticable, sentimentalist. The 
great fear of our correspondent—who from actual residence in 
the United States, must be familiar with the working of their 
institutions—appears to be, that the great Republic is—in 
its own more expressive than elegant language—to sud- 
denly, and unceremoniously, ‘‘ gobble up” the new nation, 
which we propose to construct out of the half dozen British 
provinces now stretching from Atlantic to Pacific. Our 
answer to this is simply that “ they can’t do it.” And our rea- 
sons are quite as simple, and are as follows. The Union is at 
present notonly divided in sentiment itself, but is also heavily 
loaded with debt, and should it attempt the unprovoked con- 
quest of united British America, with Great Britain as an ally 
and the whole world as sympathizers and friends, it would 
by the operation render worthless its present three billions of 
securities, and run a serious risk of being shorn of more popu- 
lation—if not also territory—than it would be likely to acquire 
by the experiment. 

Just so long as the present attachment to British laws and 
institutions exists in British America, just so long will surplus 
British capital be largely invested in the development and 
improvement of that fertile and promising country, whether 
dependent or independent, politically, and so long as capital 
and commerce, as well as sentiment, unite the mother countiy 
and her offspring, so long will the whole army and navy of the 








first nation in the world be joined to the not-to-be-despiged re- 
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sources of consolidated and independent British America, if 
unjustly, or wantonly assailed from any quarter. In copying 
British laws, and forms of government, in taking their nominal 
head—for under the British limited Monarchy, the King, or 
Queen, is comparatively powerless—from the mother country, 
the attachment is made perpetual. Weall know wherein the 
two adjoining countries in America would differ, and know, 
moreover, that the Northern Americans would be actually a 
freer people than their more Southern neighbours, the differ- 
ence being that the one would be governed by its best classes, 
and the other by its worst. 

We also believe that every true Briton in fact owes even 
more allegiance to the free Constitution of the kingdom, than 
to the—for the time being only--King, or Queen as such. 
And, moreover, in this peculiar feature isto be found the 
strength and stability of the nation. If our present kind 
Queen Victoria were, instead, a despotic and heartless Spanish 
Isabella, wherein would rest the loyalty of the British peo- 
ple? Only in the institutions and constitution which pro- 
tect, at the same time that they restrain, both ruler and people 
alike. Why then decline to accept, at once, a young and pro- 
mising son of our universally admired and beloved Queen, 
when but a few years, at most, must, under the working of 
British institutions, place one of our present Queen’s sons 
on the Imperial throne? British statesmen have long seen 
the approaching difficulty in reference to British America, 
and he who advocates a severance in a friendly and kindly 
spirit, now, only prevents complications hereafter, which may, 
and undoubtedly will, if not fo led by wise action, lead 
to a severance without a parental blessing and support ; in 
which case, we grant, the infant nation would, for a time, be 
in a perilous position. 

On the contrary if our views are but acquiesced in, our cor- 
respondent—no matter how young he may be at present—will 
not live to see the northern half of this American continent 
unceremoniously annexed to this restless and changeful 
and discordant Republic. 
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bail, or on his own recognizance. The same Senator on Satur- | pany ety ye IA pee fl ~~ ® weak cast, a: ny hte 
day introduced a bill to regulate the elective franchise in the “ 
United States, providing that there shall be no denial of the | thus attractive in spite of adbee rates, wre Worms Which proves 
elective franchise to any male citizen of the United States by 

any State on account of colour or race, or previous condition, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

In the House on Tuesday, in the course of some remarks 
concerning a recent personal altercation with Mr. Bingham, 
Gen. Butler reiterated the statement made by him that Mrs. 
Surratt was executed upon insufficigat evidence. He said 
that material evidence in the assassination trial was withheld 
by Mr. Bingham, who was Judge-Advocate of the Court 
which tried Mrs. Surratt. The evidence consisted of a pocket 
diary found on the body of Booth, which contained a full 
statement of his movements up to eighteen days before the 
assassination. The record for those eighteen days, which 
doubtless contained a full account of the assassination, had 
been cut out of the diary. The House refused to pass the 
bill (33 to 67) introduced by Gen. Butler regarding the claims 
of Northern creditors to certain sums of money eaptured by 
him in New Orleans. The House also passed bills and reso- 
lutions increasing the clerical force in the Patent-office; ex- 
pressing the solicitude with which the American people look 
upon the proposed confederation of the British Provinces on 
the northern frontier, and declaring such monarchical confed- 
eration in contravention of the principlesof the Government; 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to furnish transporta- 
tion to Wilmington, N.C., for provisions furnished in Balti- 
more for the destitute at the South ; constituting eight hours 
& day’s work for all labourers and mechanics in the employ 
of the Government ; reciting that education has been so much 
neglected in the lately seceded States that scarcely one-half 
the voters can read orwrite, and earnestly recommending that 
in the reorganization of those States constitutional provision 
be made for a system of public schools, which shall afford 
adequate opportunity for the education of all the children of 
said States. The House also expressed sympathy for the 
Irish people in their struggles for freedom. An amendment 
discountenancing the Fenian movement in this country, was 
lost by yeas 10, nays 102. 


PAusic. 


The performance of ‘* Don Giovanni” at the Academy of Music 
on Tuesday evening was a memorable one. It is not often that 
such a trio as Signor R i aod Mesd Rosaand Kellogg are 
heard together in a work of the musical grandeur of Mozart’s 
masterpiece. These were the bright particular stars of the en- 
tertainment, but the secondary parts were ably interpreted, and 
Signori Bellini, Baragli, and Bacelli, and Miss McCullough [ Donna 
Elvira), gave them a primary importance. Mme. Pareps-Rosa 
shines to the best advantage, as we expected, as Donna Anna nd 
the part is doubtless intrinsically superior to any she has yet 
sung. Her rendering of “Or sai chi,” and the constant gush of 
pure melody throughout;the opera, were indeed grateful to the 
critical ear, somewhat blase in the matter of ordinary artists 
and ordinary voices. Mme. Parepa is indeed an acquisition to the 
operatic stage, and it is unfortunate that prior engagements will 
not permit her to remain the permanent attraction of tae season. 
Miss Kellogg gave to the réle of Zerlina a piquancy and zest it 
really receives. Her delivery of the well known “ La ci darem” 
and “ Batti, batti,”’ could not have been improved upon in the 
matter of dramatic expression and vocal profiviency. It may be 
said, without flattery, that this charming singer undertakes no 
réle which she does not adorn. The Leporello of Signor Ronconi 
was a masterpiece of singing and acting, such as has never been 
seen before on the lyric stage. His conception of the part was 
original and natural. In his hands Leporello was cowardly, fickle, 
stupid and superstitious. In the great buffo song he brought out 
new effects, and disclosed hidden ing, by skilfal intonations, 
grimaces and glances. In short, to this wonderful artist’s fand 
of drollery there is apparently no end. On Monday eveniog, 
Mme. Parepa sang the music of Lucia in the same style of ex- 
cellence that has characterized her other performances. Her 
singing and acting were especially admirable in the finale to the 
second act, and in the mad scene beginning with the recitation, 
“11 dolce suono.”” Her pathetic power, as displayed in this 
opera, is great, and the manner in which it finds exp jon, most 
creditable to her asan histrionic artist. Last evening, “ Don 
Giovanni” was to have been repeated, and to-day Mme Parepa 
may be heard for the last time in the well-worn music of “Il 
Trovatore.”’ For those of the country cousins to whom this 
work may be comparatively fresh, it will be an opportunity of 
hearing the soprano réle sung as they have never heard it sung 
before, and may not hear it sung again. Mme. Parepa having 
retired from the fleld, Manager Maretzek’s other singing birds will 

e up the theme, and give us “‘Eroani” and ‘‘Somnambula” 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings respectively. 

Mr. Theo. Thomas’ last and final Symphony Soirée on Satur- 
day evening drew together a large and _ enthusiastic 
audience. The programme was so good and sparkling 
with so many musical gems that ach might have been said to 
have its own knot of quiet listeners drawn almost by its attrac. 
tions alone. The Symphony of the evening—Beethoven’s 
“ Seventh”— was again placed at the end of the programme—the 
best wine reserved for the last. The orchestra interpreted its noble 
mueic with accustomed ease, and the four movements were deli- 
vered with the yee best suited to the character of each, 
Mendelssohn's “ First Walpurgis ag was interpreted by the 
orchestra, assisted by the chorus of the Mendelssohn Union. The 
instrumental portion of the performance was, us usual, excellen 
and the chorusses were also well given, but the solos were not 
all well sung. The other morceaux were Schubert’s “‘ Two Entr’ 
Actes to Rosamunde,’’ and Chopin’s * Pianoforte Concerto in E. 
minor,”’ played by . Emile Guyon. The latter had gained a cor- 
rect and agreeable conception of the concerto, and displayed a 
good technique, but he apparently lacks both in paces and 
strength. Schubert’s music was well given—the allegro and an- 
dantino, especially, exciting the enthusiasm of the audienee. Mr. 
Thomas soon goes to Europe, whence he will return, it is to be 
hoped, laden with a rich musical harvest for the next season’s 


campaign. 
Recent performances by the English opera troupe at the Olym- 
pic theatre, have included the o of the ** Rose of Castile :” 
* Linda di Chamounix;” and “Martha.” “Linda” presents the 
only novelty and was well song, Miss Richings making a very de- 
cided success inthe title réle. The parts of the Viscount, Antonio 
and Pierotto, were well filled by Messrs, Castle and and by 
Mrs, Seguin respectively, At the Stadt theatre the German com- 






















































































Drama. 


The burning of Winter Garden theatre has caused a void in the 
dramatic world on this side the Atlantic that will not easily be 
filled—indeed, it can only, perhaps, be filled in one way, by the 
erection of a new theatre, over which Messrs. Stuart and Booth 
shall preside as of yore. While this can be done, and probably 
will be done, it issad to think that the many art treasures of 
which this theatre, at the time of its destruction, was the reposi- 
tory, can never be replaced. These cannot, sphynx-like, rise from 
their ashes, but must take their places among the mementoes of 
of the irrevocable Past. To both the lessees their loss assumes a 
personal character, ss the articles destroyed, had, from their as- 
sociations, a peculiar interest to the owners quite apart from 
their intrinsic value. Thus the dresses of Junius Brutus Booth— 
legacies from gifted father to gifted son—doubtless shared 
in the mind of the latter, the filial regard cherished for 
their former wearer. It is in such losses as these, that 
we are forcibly reminded of the real powerlessness of money 
outside of a certain material domain. There is a kingdom of the 
intellect and affections,in which the polluting breath of lucre never 
comes, and where values are not measured by dollars and cents. 
In this aspect Messrs. Stuart and Booth deserve, and will doubt- 
less receive, the sincerest sympathy of the public, for it is in this 
aspect that their recent loss is especially severe. Butapart from 
personal considerations, the burning of Winter Garden brings a 
lesson home to the municipal authorities that should not be disg 
regarded. Within a year three public buildings have fallen a 
prey to the devouring element. The Academy of Music, the New 
Bowery theatre, and Winter Garden, have in turn been destroyed. 
It is a significant cir iF that in the case of each, the fire 
occurred while they were unoccupiedjfor performances. A few 
hours later, or earlier, in elther instance, might have produced 
catastrophes from the contemplation of which the mind 
shrinks in horror. And in this providential circumstance we 
find the word of warning to the authorities of this city. Have 
the latter done their duty in seeing that theatres and other places 
of public resort are provided with ample safeguards against fire, 
and abundant means of egress in case of accident? A glance at 
our places of amusement must give an answer in the negative. 
They are not safe in the event of a fire, or evenof asudden alarm, 
and a certain degree of risk is incurred in visiting them. This is 
the simple truth, and for the absence of proper precautions, the 
city fathers, and they alone, must be held responsible. We can- 
not trust, in so important a matter, to the wisdom of architects, 
or the liberality of managers. The matter should be placed beyond 
the hazard of a peradventure, by the enactment and enforce- 
ment of stringent ordinances, providing, under pain of heavy 
penalties, that no building shall be used for public gatherings 
until it has been pronoumted safe by a Board of competent and 
uopurchasable officials. The ordinance should also provide for 
certain safeguards by name, that the duties of the Board might be 
confined to seeing that its requirements were properly met. Pub- 
lic safety ong Song such action on the Part of the authorities, and 
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Congress. 

As was expected, the Supplementary Reconstruction bill 
was on Saturday returned to Congress by the President with 
his veto. It was, however, immediately re-enacted in the 
Senate by yeas 40, nays 7, and in the House by yeas 114, nays 
25—and is now a law. The bill for the relief of the destitute 
at the South has also passed both Houses, and now goes to 
the President. As adopted, it authorizes the Secretary of 
War to cause to be issued, through the agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, supplies of food sufficient to prevent starvation 
at the South. These supplies to be paid for with unexpended 
moneys heretofore appropriated for the relief of freedmen 
and refugees; but such expenditures are not to exceed the 
appropriations. The question of an adjournment has 
been industriously discussed dcring the week, the Senate 
finally resolving to adjourn to-day (Saturday) without day, 
and the House to adjourn until the first Wednesday in June, 
and then, unless otherwise ordered, until the first Wednesday 
in September. To arrange}this difference of opinion a com- 
mittee of conf has been appointed. The alleged corrup- 
tion in the New York Custom-house has been the subject 
of debate, the House finally voting (68 to 38) that, as the col- 
lector, Mr. Smythe, had had two hearings betore the com- 
mittee on public expenditures, and as the testimony abun- 
dantly proved his unfitness for the position, he should be im- 
mediately removed. The testimony taken by the House was 
sent and read to the Senate on Saturday, as containing charges 
against two Senators, It was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which on Wednesday reported that the testimony is in- 
conclusive in its character, and does not in the least implicate 
Senators Doolittle and Pomeroy. Mr. Conkling submitted a 
minority report, stating‘that Collector Smythe had avowed his 
intention to pay certain sums of money to those Senators, but 
the evidence did not show that they were aware of bis inten- 
tion. The Senate also passed bills and resolutions granting 
to the American Telegraph Company of New York the right 

of way and privilege to buy land and operate a submarine tele- 
graph cable on the Atlantic coast of the United States, and es- 
tablish telegraphic communication between the United States 
and Europe, by way of the Bermuda and Azores Islands; 
restraining the issue of Agricultural College scrip in the lately 
rebellious States; authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to appoint a commission of three persons to take and report 
to Congress evidence in support of the claims of certain 
Northern creditors to $178,897, now in the Treasury, being a 
portion of the amount due by New Orleans merchants to 
Nortbern creditors, which was sequestered by the Con- 
federate Government, but afterwards captured by General 
Butler; prohibiting the removal of Indian trust funds held 
by the United States without sanction by Congress; and 
amending the Wool Tariff Bill so as to include in the provi- 
sions of the second section, silk and mohair clot used in co- 
vering buttons. On Friday of last week Mr. Wilson offered a 
preamble and resolution which were ordered printed, 
setting forth that Jefferson Davis has been imprisoned since 
the 11th day of ‘May, 1865; that he is charged with treason 
and with conspiring to assassinate President Lincoln; and 
that notwithstanding his demand for a speedy trial, no efforts 
were made to bring him to justice, and declaring that his 
longer confinement without a trial, or the assignment of a 
specific time for trial, is not in accordance with the demands 
of justice, the spirit of the laws, and the requirements of the 
Constitution ; and that sound public policy and the national 
honour unite in recommending that he be brought to a speedy 
and public trial, or that he be released from confinement on 








we trust the not have been 
received in vain. 

There has been considerable activity at the New York theatre 
during the present week—the “events” including a benefit, a 
first appearance and a revival, with a favourite artiste in the prin- 
cipal part. Mrs, William Gomersal received the benefit on Mon- 
| evening, when the “‘ Little Treasure,” and Joho Brougham’s 
* Pocahontas,” were performed, Mrs. Gomersal, who is equally 
at home in drama or opera, added to the interest of the 
occasion by singing Wallace’s “‘ Happy Birdling of the Forest” 
in a manner that met the hearty approval of the audience. On 
Tuesday evening Mises Floreuce Noble made her début as Mrs. 
Haller,in the very German and very lugubrious play of ‘“‘The 
Stranger.” Itis curious that a drama of so little literary value 
should have retained even its present slight foothold on the 
stage, despite the constant, and merited, fire of criticism which 
a 4 — mye ona i. That a lady eo — it 
‘ora pass: a. e regret to say that Miss Noble 
is not calculated to shine histricnically under a cloud of 
such adverse circumstances, and we seriously doubt whether she 
would set the theatrical world ablaze under the most favourable 
uspices. On Wednesday evening, the nightmare of “The 
Stranger,” being o’erpast, Boucicault’s adaptation of Sir Walter 
Sco:t’s *“* Heart of Mid Lothian,” entitled ‘‘ Jeanie Deans,” and 
produced originally in this city by Miss Laura Keene, under the 
supervision of the author, was presented with Miss Rose Etynge 
in the title part. As adapted the weight of the representation 
falls upon the shoulders of this gifted artiste. The other charac- 
ters serve but to fill in—the lay figures of the picture—and the 
i it is trated upon the stricken Jeanie. The opportu- 
nity thus afforded Miss Etynge she improves to good advautage, 
The other characters are en by Mrs. Gomersal as Effie; Mr. 
Smith as Lawyer Fairbrother; Mr. Gomersal as the Laird; Mr. 
Baker es Old ) ; and Mrs. Wilkins as Meg. The play is well 
mounted, and being so excellently acted in the principal parts, 
will doubtless enjoy an age “‘run.’’ It torms a pleasing con- 
trast to the burlesques recently given at this theatre. Benefits 
rule the hour at Wallack’s, affording an opportunity to the public 
of seeing favourite artists in favourite parts. Ou Tuesday next 
“Hunted Down,” by Mr. Boucicault, will be pertormed for the 
first time in America. Mr. Barney Williams has purchased a two 
years’ lease ot the Broadway theatre of Mr. George Wood, and 
now enters the field as a manager. His personal engagement ends 
this evening. He will be succeeded by the ever youthful and 
popular Maggie Mitchell, who will appear in the melodrama of 
**Fanchon.” The French theatre still offers a constant novelty 
in the shape of vaudeville and farce, despite the loss of the lead- 
ing ladies and MM. Scribot and Chandora. It still retains two 
of the best comedy “old men” on the French stage, MM. 
and Chol, and has a host in the single person of ex-manager 
Juignet. This evening “‘La Ferne de Bondi,” an “ episode of 
the Empire,’ will be acted. 


Facts and Faucies. 


Mr. Brown Chamberlain, of the Montreal Gazetie, is an- 
nounced as a candidate to represent his native County, Missis- 
quoi, in the Canadian House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain 
deserves he position, and will fill it with credit and ability. 
——The Com ial A iser, of this city, is now an official 
organ, or at least an office-holders’ organ, baving been pur- 
chased by Messrs. P. C. Van Wyck, Astessor; Abram Wake- 
man, Surveyor, and James Kelly, Postmaster, the well-known 

Thurlow Weed, becoming editor in chief. 
‘A casbier in one of the largest shops in Paris bas been sen- 
tenced to four years’ im ment for embezz'ement, his 
frauds amounting to 60,000 francs. Prince Louis-Imcien 
Bonaparte is at present in Lower Navarre with the object af 
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studying the dialects of that ancient province, He is accom- 
Pee the Abbé Inchauspe, author of the “ Verbe Basque 
letin,” and the Abbé Casenave, of Beyrie, near Bayonne. 

A new illustrated d d to the discussion of 


















































































Mars, for the use of any foreign workmen who may meet 
with an accident or fall sick during their residence in 
Paris. They will be taken care of gratis, and pro- 
vided with every luxury their health may require. 
The three gentlemen of this oo udge Daly, Mr. John 
ced under the title of the Sci 14ers t is | Savage, and Mr. Eugene Kel)y—who were appointed, without 
stated that Mr. Thomas Hughes, M P., has ceased to be the | their consent, as trustees of a fund te be raised for the Fenian 
London tee aan of the New York 7rijune.—————— | cause, positively decline to serve, or have anything to do with 
This year a celestial phenomenon will occur, which has been | the movement. Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s son is reported 
only twice recorded in history. On the 2ist of August next|to be dangerously ill at Marlborough School. 
the planet Jupiter will be seen completely unaccompanied Frederick Bruce, it is reported, has been informed by the Bri- 
satellities for nearly two hours. Three of them will be invisi-| tish government that thg sentences of the Fenians in Canada 
ble on account of their ing simultaneously over Jupiter’s | will be remitted. The Hungarian Diet agrees that, 
disk, and the fourth will be immersed in the shadow of the | the state of the Austrian armies and the position of affairs in 

Europe being considered, the Hungarian levy of troops must 
be increased by 48,000 men ——__———The reduction in the 
tariff for messages sent by the Atlantic cable from a minimum 
of £10 to £5 was to take place on or about the 15th inst., and, 
as on the former occasion, official notification will be made 


There are eighty Generals in the Army over seventy-two years 
of age. three bedridden over eighty-five years of age. This 
longevity is not caused by the rewards or good pay of her 
Majesty’s Army.———-At Curragh Camp some of the worm are 
about to commence a course of drill and practice with the 
Snider breech-loader. The United Service Gazette an- 
nounces that the forthcoming army medical warrant will take 
effect on the 1st of April next, from which date there will be an 
addition to the pay of the medical officers of the army. 
The Court Journal says: A Colonel of a well-known cavalry 
regiment bas obtained from his officers a promise to abstain from 
heavy betting and bill transactions of all kinds for the future. 
It is hoped on all sides that these gentlemen will be firm to their 
word. We quote the following from the minutes of evi- 
dence taken before the Recruiting Commission during the ex- 
amination of the Duke of Cambridge :—“ Question 1,434: We 
have heard it said that Colonel Graham, in his capacity as 
superintendent of a recruiting district, writes a letter to himself 
at the Horse Guards, and comes up and receives it, and writes 
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lanet.—————-Another strike has just taken place in Paris 
by the skin dyers, which bus laced some disturbance in 
the glove ; Karl has made a German 
translation of Shakspeare’s poems, which is said to be mas- 
terly. As regards the mysterious sonnets, he agrees with 
us that they are simply ideal performances, which do not, 











only a day or so before the change. Another large} back a letter to himself as superintendent of the recruiting dis- 
in apy way, embody actual circumstances in the life of the | gold ~pugget has been found on the property of the Deleny | ‘tict; does not — Royal Highness think that this is an ar- 
yet—e opinion which is not shared by any prominent Eog- Gold Mining Company, Canada, and was sent to Quebec. | aogement which might be altered ?—I was not aware of that.’ 
ish, or French, critic——_——Mr. Froude, the historian, it is|The weight is officially announced by the government in-| The subalterns, let alone the Captains in the Guards, 


said, is about to visit Spain—whether with any literary ob- 
ject, is not kpown. —The statement that M. Thiers was 
about to become the political director of a new journal, is 
said to be totally unfounded. The Moniteur publishes 
the convention concluded between France and Austria on 
Dee. 11, 1866, for the reciprocal guarantee of the copyright of 
works of literature and art——-——The model for the Wel- 
lington menument, St. Paul’s, London, is now so far complet- 
ed, that the execution of the monument itself may proper! 
be commenced. The first number of a new Je 
weekly journal, called the Hebrew National, has just made its 
appearance in London. ‘The Marseilles jourrals an- 
nounce the death of M. Valz, honorary director of the Obser- 
vatory of that city, in his 80th year. The death of M. 
Brascassat, of the Paris Academy of the Beaux-Arts, is an- 
nounced. He excelled as a painter of landscapes and ani- 
mals—————The Royal baby, at Windsor, is said to be a 
delicate lit'le lady, not so “ fine” a child as her brothers were 
at the same early stage of their existence, but healtby enough. 
————The Belgian Chambers bas passed, with the oppo- 
sition of only one voice, a “ dotation” on his marriage to the 
Count of Flandres of 200,000f. a year. Mohammed 
Emin Pasha, the Turkish minister of police, died recently at 
the advanced age of 109 years. The deceased functionary 
in the us 


spector to be fifty and a half ounces, and the coin value aa 
nearly nine hundred dollars. The English Commissioner 
at the Exhibition has announced that from 45,000 to 50,000 
English workmen will come to Paris during the summer, and 
will each receive from their several committees 103. a day for 
their expenses.— ‘The Pompeian house built for Prince 
Napoleon in the Avenue Montaigne, Paris, bas passed into 
the hands of M. Arsene Houssaye, the well-known author and 
editor of the Artiste, who is now engaged in preparing an ex- 
bibition of portraits. —-————During the sale of a car 
builder’s stock at Belmont, Belgium, recently, the floor of a 
room in which the sale was being conducted gave way and 
precipitated about 150 persons into the rcom beneath, 
but, strange to say, no persons were killed, though about 40 
were more or less injured. 


soldier ina comfortable way. They divide the leave of absence 
from Ist 7 to 1st May on balf-pay, thereby obtaining each 
four and a-balf months. Irishmen and Roman Catholics 
have now no difficulty in eulisting in the horse and foot brigade 
of Guards. The 2od Life Guards have some fine specimens of 
the Celtic race. It is in contemplation to extend the order 
for a patrol jacket instead of the b!ue frock-coat to the House- 
bold Cavalry. Captain Sweeney, half pay 83rd Regiment, 
has been appointed Staff Officer of Peusioners, and will be 
stationed at Montreal, Some time ago attention was drawn 
to the zeal and assiduity of ot the members of one of the 
Tower Hamlets corps, who each altended eighty or ninety 
drills in a twelvemontb. These indefatigable individuals, bow- 
ever, are fairly outdone by a Newcastle Volunteer, who has at- 
tended the amazing number of 239 drills during the past year— 
proving that to them, at least, drilling is no bore, Monu- 
ments are to be erected on all the principal battle-fields of the 
Punjaub in commemoratioa of those who fell in the two cam- 
— before the provioce was annexed. 









































Sbituary. 


Sr Grorce Smart.—This venerable composor died on the 
23rd ult., in London. He would have entered bis 91et year in May 
next, having been born in 1776. As composer and organist to 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, he directed the music at the coro- 
nations of King William and Queen Adelaide and of Queen Vic- 
toria, but his musical career may be dated from his presence as 
a boy at the Handelian Commemcration in Westminster Abbey, 
in 1784, Sir George was conductor of the musical festival in the 
abbey in 1834. He was one of the founders of the Philbarmonic 
Society. in 1813, and directed the famous city concerts in 1818, 





Few of our 

ers would suppose that the fact of next year being a “ leap 
year” has added £13,000 to the estimates. That is only one 
day’s pay for the forces, 





War Orrics.—Capt J Le Messurier, from the 15th Hussars, to 
be Capt in 15th Foot, v E B Mansel, who ex; J H H 8 D Hogarth, 
= | 205e Eanes =e a by oy A or a 74 
men can; Ene eur rker to eut in t 
Foot, by pur, v John Willem Marshali, who retires; Gentleman 
Cadet Arthur Greville Bagot, from tne Royal Military College, to 
founded by Mr. Heath, afterwards Governor of the Bank of we Ensign, by pur, v Parker; Lieut WE Ness to be Capt in 61st 
England. ‘In 1836 he introduced, for the first time in England, | £0°t 69, pur, ¥ Brevet-Msjor Dudgeon, pro to Major on b-p; 

- “ ” #usign R H Corbet to be Lieut, by pur, v Ness ; R N Hurt, Gent, 
Mendelsohn’s oratorio, “ St. Paul,” at Liverpool. In the same} to pe Ensign by pur, v Corbett: Lieut the Hon EJ Chetwynd to 
year he conducted the famed Manchester festival, at which three} be Instructor of Musketry, v Lieut C H Atkinson, who has re- 
entire streets were covered over and connected for the conclu- signed the appoiutment; A Theobald, Gent, to be Ensiga in 

g rons | ball, at which 7,000.persons were present, It vas at} 84th Foot, by pur, v Burrell, transferred to 58th Foot. 

this meeting that Malibran died. From 1813, up to the period 

of their extinction by the Sacred Harmonic Society, Sir George 
Smart directed the Lenten oratorios both at Covent Garden and 
Drury lane Theatres. He was director of the music at Covent 
Garden Theatre, under the management of Charles Kemble, and 
it was Sir George who engaged W eber to compose “ Oberon” for 
that establishment. Weber was the guest of Sir George Smart 
at the time. The great German composer died in Sir George's 
house, 91 Great Portland Street, on the 4th of June, 1826. Sir 
George was knighted in Dublin in 1811 by the Duke of Rich: 
mond, Lord-Lieatenant of Ireland. He was past eighty before 
be ceased to give singing lessons ; and his father,a music pub- 
lisher in Argyle Street, having beard Handel conduct bis ora- 
torios, transmitted the traditions to Sir George, who conse- 
quently became the master of almost every singer who desired 
to acquire the true Handelian style and time. He taught Son- 
tag and Jenny Lind oratorio music. Sir George hus left a 
widow and one daughter. 


Lieut.-Colonel R. Hunt, Feltham, Middlesex.—At 46 A, Pall- 
Mall, Captain James Day Cochrane, lste 91st and 1%th Regts.— 
At Ampertane, Maghera, county De Simon Newport, late 
Captain 39h iment, Paymaster o’ Wexford Militia, D.L., 
J.P.—At 17 A, Great Cumberland Street, Hyde Park, Major-Gene- 
ral John George Bonner, F.R.8.—At Ingatestone, Major 
James May, late of the Madras Retired List.—at Wooden, Rox- 
b hire, Admiral George Scott, of Wooden.—At San kemo, 
Italy, Lieut.-Col. Robert Moorsom, late Scots Fusilier Guards. — 
At Brussels, George Damerum Lng | iy Deputy-Assistant 
Commissary-General.—At Clifton, Ro night Heaven, As- 
cistant-Paymaster ao 82 — fa Barlington Stree William 
Mattbias Cartw Ds! Regt.—At velock Ter- Jj : : 
race, Dublin, William Henry Hale, late Lieut, in the 25th (King’s a aaieeen papain pet g me diethny veyliee yan 
oe ee Ee ‘Heary Ww. Tew hctia at Wieden.’ onan Greeawich Hospital pensiona.—-Under the authority of her 
Richard Dowee, K.N.—At 23 Duke Street, Westminster, Captain aay be order jo — of the ant of February, the Admiralty 
Nares, R.N.—At Pollok Castle, Mearns, Wehire, Sir Hew | have directed that paymasters, after twenty-five years’ service 
Crawfard Pol.ok, of Pollok, Bart. shall be allowed balf-pay at the rate of 15s. 6d. oor Getta 


A parliamentary return shows that in the last financial year, 
army. 


1865-66, sums amounting to £26.353 were distributed in respect 

of slave and tonnage bounty ; £4643 for salvage services ren- 

Avxmuary Forces—The Army Estimatesfprovide £841,- | dered by her Majesty's ships, and £1,814 for bounty for destruc- 
600 for the disembodied Militia, including, besides provision for 
5,070 members of the permanent Staff, 128.971 officers and 


tion of pirates. There remained still in hand at the end of the 
sums amounting to £36 ,687,balances of those and like funds, 
privates to be called up for the 27 days’ annual training, and | '" 
12 605 for 14 days’ preliminary drill. Provision is made of 


cluding £8,067 in respect of the grant for stores captured at 

Kertch and Yenikale in 1855, £6,079 of grant for special service, 
£88,000 for the Yeomanry Cavalry, allowing for 15,909 officers 
and men to be called up for eight days’ duty. For the volun- 


China station, £1,330 for booty captured in China, and £5 597 un- 
claimed share account nae to 1865. £4000 from there balances 

teers the vote is to be 1,000 besides the provision included 0 

in anotber vote for arms, ammunition, and artillery and engineer 


was transferred to the Consolidated Fund.——-Captain Charles 

George Butler, R.N., who bas just died, aged 74, entered the 

stores. There are items of £41,000 for the 30s. capitation grant cage June, 1807, on board the Ville de Paris, 110, flag-sbip, 

to artillery Volunteers ; £114 900 for the 20s. capitation grant | !a the Channel, of Lord Gardner ; and on removing to the Cale- 

to light horse, engineer, and rifle Volunteers; £38,900 for donia, 120, bearing the flag of Lord Gambier, witnessed the de- 

extra 10s. capitation grant ; and £10,700 for 4s. extra capitation struction of the French shipping in Basque Roads in April, 1809, 
grant for administrative battalions. The vote for Enrolled Pea- 
sioners and the Army Reserve Force is £48,000—namely 


As a of the eame ehip he took part in many cutting. 
£30,000 and £14,000 respectively, with £4,000 for clothing. 


out expeditions, and saw much gunboat service during the siege 
of Cadiz where he was t at the defence and blowing up of 
—_ rr athe ne to the Unicorn, 32, 
Avery large number of ten years’ men will complete their was present at the blockade of San Sebastian, and was 
period of eervice—chiefly from ~ secord wenalinas which | Wounded in the ankle, in her boats, at the capture of a rovision 
were raised in 1857 8—during the current fioancial year, It is| fe!ucca. He was present also at the capture of the Miquelon- 
that, with the inducements that are to be held out to awn Ba French privateer, which he carried as prize master 
them, the majority of them will be induced to re-engage. With | into 
this view an increase of £29,630 has been made to the vote for 
the recruiting establishment. A larger number of recruits is also 


lymouth. He afterwards served in the Mediterranean, in 
ned hay Indies, at Cork, = ears on the a and 
in Prince Regent yac e was Pi tad ny 4, 4, ‘ 
estimated for. The sum of £11,000 is to be added to the vote 

for sllowances to discharged soldiers, . “although the re-| years in the coastyard at Kilmore ; commanded the tna, 8, on 
commendation of the Recruiting Commission, that an inspector. the home station ; and was Admiralty agent on board a contract 

rows of roses eahens leoren fs the timmlee of ¢ to bet. general aon be appointed, was in the first instance received | ™4il steamer on the North American Station. 

troops in ve }so unfavourably at the Horse Guards that the appointment was _ 

their men on furlough by the 1st of| not determined on, the objections which were origioally made ap Eepemnmm — Cups: FD Pick, ott, be Feuer’, Sor carving 
April. Lt is expected that 8 southward movement of the| have been overcome, and the name of an officer to fill the post 5 Soemeerers voae Se Sere wee peo; B 
on, It is if os L to v Fletcher, invalided; H F Knevitt to be in- 
forces about bay me ——_-s . ao officer spectiog oa of an at Berwick-on-Tweed, v Lefroy; 


vinces having obstinately refused to be united to Hungary. 
Far pny also claims self-government, and refuses to send 
deputies to Pesth_—— It is proposed in the French Army 
to suppress bands of music for the cavalry regiments and re- 


y experi 

to t the Paris Exhibition building a white silver-grey, 

for the exterior to mix the colour with a metallic powder, 
so as to make it appear recolize.—_————_—King Victor Em- 
manuel was to spend the first few days of Lent at Milan. It 
is known thatin Lombardy there is a prolongation of the 
Carnival called by the name oi “C " 
Pére Hyacinthe has been publishing bis three sermons at 
Brussels, and has already realized over £500 for them. The 
money is devoted to charitable purposes. According 
to a report on primsry education, it appears that the average 
number of men in France who are unable to sign their mar- 
sage seaioee may be set down at 26 per cent., and of women 
rather more than 41 cent. In some localities, however, 
the proportion is far higher, 67 per cent. among the men, and 
98 per cent among the women. It is said that the Em- 
peror Napoleon will go to Vicby this year earlier than usual. 
——"“In ,” says the Bookseller, “the printers’ read- 
ers, or as they ane called, ‘correcteurs,’ appear to be held in 
greater esteem than are their brethren here; they form a 80- 
ciety, and meet once a year.’ 
just sent a small box to Paris containing some costly jewels, 
among them a pearl valued at 80,000 francs. The are ordered 
to be sold to the Prince in funds to visit the Exhibition. 
The King and Queen of Portugal are ex in 
Paris towards the middle of April.———Lady Franklin, 
widow of the celebrated navigator, has arrived at Rome for 
a few weeks. AT return just made gives the 
following comparative results. gross revenue of Ireland, 
excluding miscellaneous receipts, was in 1841, £4,158,677 ; in 
1855, 865; and in 1861, £6,792,606. The population 
numbered in 1841, 8,196.597 ; in 1851, 6,574,278 ; and in 1861, 
5,798,967. The gross ne includ ipts from Crown 
lands as follows :—1841, £65,934 ; 1851, £56,035 ; 1861, £47,057. 
—tThe month of April is fixed for the, publication of Guizot’s 
eighth and Isst volume of his memoirs, which include the 
three days of the Revolution of 1848.——-——Skates with a 
warming of the toes apparatus is the latest novelty io Paris. 
The idea has come a little too late for the ice season. 
Thé:é3a has recovered her voice and her engagement, which 
is to be at the Chatelet, Paris. She is to have a song of all 
nations in costumes vf all nations for the Exbibition time. 
She will be attractive in the featbers of an aborigine of the 
South Sea Is!ands.—_-——The Liége manufacturers of fire 
arms have recently received immense orders from all nations 
—an.ong others, 35,000 mure Chassepots for France. ——-— 
The newest thing in the dancing way in Paris isa cotillion in 
which there are twenty-four dancers representing dominoes in 
the game of dominoes.————The horse-meat butchers in 
Paris sell from 70 to 80 horses a week, and hope during the 
Exhibition to vn that number. To . 
ment of eve rver, says an English paper, e 
Red, White, ond whieh t arrived at Dover from Gravesent 
on the 1st inst., was towed out next day, though it was blow- 
ing a gale from the eastward, and a heavy sea running. The 








Navy. 


Tre Crean Gossoats.—The full history of the Crimean 
boats bas, it appears, yet to be written. The naval store- 
eeper at Portsmouth having retired from active service on the 
superannuation pension, a was appointed by the Board 
of Admiralty, and two gentlemen at Portsmouth were deputed 
to “ take stock” of all public naval property in the port. The 
persons page ae upon this duty have not yet proceeded 
far with r work, but already in the annere of the mainyard, 
the Haslar gunboat-yard, and slipway at Haslar many thousands 
of pounds worth of stares have been found which have no place 
on the storekeeper’s books, of which no one has responsible 
charge, and the original value of which has, therefore, become 
frightfully deteriorated from neglect. The majority of these 
stores consist of the machinery which belonged to the now 
broken-up bulls of the Crimean gunboats. This collection of 
costly machinery bas been placed in the storehouse underneath 
No, 1 and 2 sheds in Haslar Yard, but, as already stated, no one 
can be blamed. The machinery of the gunboats thus stored 
away at Haslar cannot have cost the country much less than 
£50000. But very little work has been had out of any of it, 
yet, as it now lies in the half-built storehouse that has been pro. 
vided for it no ordinary visitor to the yard would look upon it 
otherwise than as worn-out machinery and old iron.— Times. 




















Her Majesty has been pleased by an Order in Council, dated 
the 26th of February Jast, to authorize time served as mate oras 























which marvels are spoken. It will fire every second, and 
the cartridges will be contained in the butt ofthe gun. The 
experiments have, however, not yet ated.—-——The 
Prussian Government are determined to treat the Frank- 
forters de rigueur, as they are to have a director of police of 
exalted rank—on the same footing, in fact, as the palice func- 
tionary at Berlin. The loss by the late Reform Demon- 
stration was £265 2s. 74d. The affair cost the sum of 
£811 11s. 14d.——-——At the last ball given at the Tuileries, 
the dress of the Empress consisted of a skirt of tulle, em- 
broidered with ten large white daisies (Margherites), three 
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New Publications. 


It is much to be regretted that authors whose talents are 
limited to some single specialty of literature, should not be" 
more conscious than they usually are of that limitation, since 
the power of seeing themselves as they are would often save 
them from making themselves ridiculous. A., for instance, 
writes poetry, which is a good thing to do, if the poetry hap- 
pens to be good, but, not content with that, he is ambitious to 
add to it the lesser glory of writing prose—let us say a novel. 
B. writes novels, which is not a bad thing to do, if the novels 
are not bad—at any rate, a good many people make even bad 
ones pay—but he is not satisfied with success in that direc- 
tion, so he struggles to be what he is not—a poet. C. dashes 
off good slashing partisan newspaper articles which make a 
sensation ; he is therefore fit,in his own estimation, to do 
that most difficult of all tasks—write history. On the whole, 
however, poetry is the chief weakness of the tribe of prose 
scribblers, who are devout believers in the doubtful old saw 
that poets are born, not made. Thackeray wrote poetry, but 
it added nothing to his laurels, the best of it being below the 
broad levels, the great table lands, of Vanity Fair and The 
Newcomes. Dickens wrote poetry, at least one song in Pick- 
wick, but he was wise enough to drop verse early in his ca- 
reer. Charlotte Bronta wrote poetry, so called, as did both 
her sisters also, but who thinks of it along with Jane Hyre, 
Wuthering Heights, and The Tenant of Wildfell Hall? Miss 
Mulock, or, to give the lady her present name, Mrs. Craik, 
has written about a dozen novels, all of which are readable, 
and one or two of which are excellent; she has alao written 
poems enough to fill a good sized volume, but it amounts to 
little, except the single piece, “ Philip, my King,” which it is 
well, perhaps, to have read once. The lady writers of Ame- 
rica “do” verse and prose indifferently, in more senses than 
one. There is Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, for instance, for 
whom Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just published a 
pretty little collection entitled Religious Poems. Mrs. Stowe 
is a woman cf geniua, and in her peculiar walk of letters 
without a peer among her countrywomen. Her forte is the 
writing of stories—for novels they can hardly be called— 
which are based upon her knowledge of certain phases of 
New England life and character, and of which her best spe- 
cimen is perhaps 7/e Minister's Wooing. There are great 
inequalties in these tales of hers, the best portions being in- 
variably the scenes on which her subordinate actors appear, 
but the worst portions are better than the best of her dreary 
Agnes of Sorrento. Confined by the limitation of her genius 
to graphic delineations of common country life, she should 
not have attempted an Italian fiction, a book,of travels, or her 
last venture in verse. We should like to praise it, if possible, 
but really we cannot do so, or only in the coldest and most 
guarded way. All that we can say is that its spirit is good, 
being devotional without sectarianism, and noticeably free 
from the Hebraic element which has spoiled so much religious 
poetry, that would otherwise have been good. Mrs. Stowe is 
a correct versifier, up to a certain point, but beyond that she 
is entirely at sea; writing ata heat apparently, she cannot 
keep the measure she has sct herself, which is mostly that of 
the old fashioned elegiac ; and, what is worse, she cannot write 
what Pope’s father called “good rhymes.” Here area few 
samples of her bad oues, taken at random from her volume: 
“ rear,” “ despair,” “ are,” “there,” “time,” “ thine,” “ son,” 
“ own,” “ woe,” “ now,” “divine,” “sin,” etc. She begins a 
poem of which certain lines, say the first and third of each 
stanza, end with female rhymes, but she forgets the circum- 
stance alter writing a stanza or two, and scatters male 
rhymes about in abundance. She seems to have no ear—an 
appendage which many poets have too much of. Her dis- 
cords are not very harsh, which is something, perhsps, but 
then her melodies are not very sweet, indeed they are not 
sweet at all. The most musical poem in the volume is “A 
Day in the Pamfili Dorea.” One can read it without stumbling, 
and, as far as the mere versification goes, with a faint sort of 
pleasure ; but it is impossible not to feel that the whole tune 
of the thing is copied from Longtellow, when not at his best, 
meaning when least original; in other words, when he is 
writing in the careless, ballad metres of Uhland and other 
German poets of his stamp. Not having the poetic sense in 
regard to felicity of diction, Mrs. Stowe is generally prosaic 
in her expression, whole lines being eked out to the proper 
length by the insertion of tame and spiritless expletives, as 
these : ° 
‘Their singing sounds aloud.’’ 
“On heaven's sweet floating tide.’’ 
“A dried and vanished stream.” 
As we have said, however, we can praise the spirit of the 
book, of which we present a specimen below, the best that 
we have been able to find. Itis the first part of the poem 
entitled “ The Second Hour,” the conception of which is fresh 
if not novel, w the language is grave and earnest, if not 
bailing THE SECOND HOUR. 


“ They laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, and on him they 
laid the cross, that he might bear it alter Jesus.” 
Along the dusty thoroughfare of life, 
Upon his daily errands walking free, 
Came a brave, honest man, untouched by pain, 
Unchilled by sight or thought of misery. 


But lo! a crowd :—he stops, with curious eye 

A fainting form all pressed to earth he sees ; 
The hard, rough burden of the bitter cross 

Hath bowed the drooping head and feeble knees. 


Ho! lay the cross upon yon stranger there, 
For he hath breadth of chest and strength of limb, 





Straight it is done; and heavy laden thus, 
With Jesus’ cross, he turns and follows him. 


Unmurmuring, patient, cheerful, pitiful, 
Prompt with the holy sufferer to endure, 
Forsaking all to follow the dear Lord— 
Thus did he make his glorious calling sure. 


The moral of this touching episode in the life of Christ 
will at once be drawn by the lovers of religious poetry. 


Messrs. Ticknor an d Fields also publish David Copperfield, 
the third volume of their new edition of Dickens, in diamond 
type. Like its predecessors, it is illustrated by Mr. 8. Etynge, 
Jr., who enters warmly into the intentions of his author, but 
is hardly so happy in the present instance asin Our Mutual 
Friend. The best of his designs, of which there are sixteen 
in all, are those in which Steerforth an’ Miss Mowcher 

figure, and the next to the closing one where we see that pair 
of hypocritical ’umbleness, Uriah Heep and his mother. For 
the book itself, it is, perhaps, the best that Dickens has 
written since Pickwick. At any rate it is more enjoyable than 
anything that he has recently done, its conception being pro- 
bable and simple, and its excellence uniform throughout. 
There is no straining after effect in it, and its comic element 
is subordinate, as it should be, to the chief interest of the 
story, which, though not tragic, is yet of serious import. The 
personal history of David Copperfield is the beat piece of 
work of the kind that Dickens bas yet attempted, surpassing 
in some respects, we think, the similar fictitious biographies 
of Thackeray, who the last was fond of depicting the lives of 
young men with the literary and artistic temperament. We re- 
joice heartily when Copperfield bites Murdstone through the 
hand ; pity him when he runs away and comes to his aunt in 
rags; and laugh merrily at his firet dissipation, which is de- 
scribed with a world of truth and bh «g ly was 
smoking. We were allsmoking. J was smoking and trying to 
suppress a rising tendency to shudder. Steerforth had made 
a speech about me, in the course of which I had been affected 
almost to tears. I returned thanks, and hoped the present 
company would dine with me to-morrow, and the day after— 
each day at five o’clock, that we might enjoy the pleasures of 
conversation and society through a long evening. I felt called 
upon to propose an individual. 1 would give them my aunt, 
Miss Betsey Trotwood, the best of her sex. Somebody was 
leaning out of my bedroom window, refreshing his forehead 
against the cool stone of the parapet, and feeling the air upon 
his face. It was myself. I was addressing myself as Copper- 
field, and saying, ‘ Why did you try to smoke? You might 
have known you couldn’t doit’ Now somebodygjwas un- 
steadily contemplating his features in the looking-glass. That 
was too. I was very pale in the looking-glass; my eyes had 
& vacant appearance ; and my hair—only my hair, nothing 
else—looked drunk.” Still better is the starting for the 
theatre, with Copperfield feeling for the door in the window- 
curtains, ‘“ We went down stairs, one behind another. Near 
the bottom somebody fell and rolled down. Somebody else 
said it was Copperfield. I was angry at that false report, 
until, finding myself on my back in the passage, I began to 
think there might be some foundation for it.” If there be any 
truer comic writing than that, out of Shakspeare, or any 
better novel than David Copperfield, except The Newcomes, we 
should like to see both. 


The best periodical, we have always thought, that America 
has yet produced, was Putnam’s Monthly, and that it was not 
longer lived was a real misfortune to American letters. It 
occupied ground similar to that now encamped upon by the 
Atlantic Monthly, but, unlike the last, it completely occupied, 
not to say filled and covered, it, leaving nothing to be desired, 
except, of course, in the case of single numbers, which fell be- 
low its customary standard of ll More first-rate 
poetry was published in its columns in the course of a year 
than has yet seen the light in the Atlantic; it gave to the 
world many more brilliant easays—as those of Mr. Curtis—es- 
pecially the five or six coilected under the title of Prue and I ; 
and it contained the best short stories that have yet been 
written in the United States. A collection of the last, under 
the title of Maga Stories, has lately been published by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son, in thrie series of “ Railway 
Classics,” of which we believe it is the second issue. It is 
just the thing to put in the pocket when going on a journey, 
but it is more than that—it is a book to read at one’s leisure 
in a winter evening, or in the long, bright, lazy afternoons of 
summer. The fifteen or twenty stories in the collection are 
not all of equal excellence, but the majority are much supe- 
rior, we think, to the average of the Atlantic and Harper’s, and 
rather better than the average of the English magazines of to- 
day. Several of them have lingered in our memory—among 
others, “The Legend of Goodman Poverty”—ever since we 
first read them in Putnam's Magazine, and others, which we 
have recently read, will linger quite as long. We are glad, 
therefore, to commend the collection, as we can honestly, to 
the lovers of light reading. 


we" 














We are not in the habit, as our readers are aware, of ex- 
pressing theological opinions, or of giving any but the briefest 
notices in this column concerning books of which theology, 
in any form, is the substance. We depart from our custom, 
however, in the case of a volume entitled Unspoken Sermons, 
written by Mr. George MacDonald, and recently published 
by Mr. Alexander Strahan. We have spoken of Mr. Mac- 
Donald before, in connection with his Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood, published by the Harpers not long since, We 


know little of Mr, MacDonald, except that he is.a Scotchman 


who studied for the ministry in his younger years, and who, 
while he still preaches occasionally, in London and elsewhere, 
follows the profession of authorship—writing fairy fantasies, 
which are the best we are acquainted with outside of German 
literature, and novels, which are excellent, if we may judge 
by the only one that we have seen, Alec Forbes of Howglen. 
That he is an earnest and thoughtful man, of a deeply reli- 
gious turn of mind, was evident in his Annals, and is still 
more so in his Unspoken Sermons, which are radiant with the 
divinest elements of Christianity. We are not accustomed, as 
we have said, to praise the class of books to which Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s latest work belongs, but we must praise it never- 
theless, since it shows his genius in a new and beautiful 
light. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Mosby and his Men. By J. Marshall Crawford. The Cruise 
of the Shenandoah. By Cornelius E. Hunt........ G. W. Carleton 
and Co.—-—Backbone; Photographed from the Scalpel. By 
Ed. H. Dixon, M.D........ R. M. De Witt. David Copper- 


field. By Chas. Dickens. Diamond Edition.—Our Young Folks. 
RE coscese Ticknor and Fields. The Eng ish of Shakespeare, 
By Geo. L. Craik........ Boston: Crosby and Ainsworth, The 
Riverside Magazine. April..........Hurd end Houghton. 
Adventures of Daniel Ellis, the Union Guide. By Himeelf....... 
Harper and Brothers. ‘The Crescent Monthly. April....... 
New Orleans: Evelyn and Co, Blackwood for March. 


Hine Arts. 


RECEPTION OF THE BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. 


On Tuesday evening last the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
was thronged with a great number of invited visitors, the 
occasion being the second “ reception” given during the present 
season by the Art Association of that city. The boxes of the 
Academy were thrown open as for an opera night, and an 
excellent band stationed upon the ‘stage added much to the 
many attractions of the evening. But it was to the art-gal_ 
lery, of course, that the attention of the visitors was chiefly 
directed. More than two hundred pictures were arranged 
upon the walls, here; but so great was the throng during the 
hour passed by us in trying to form some estimate of these 
that we have but few notes regarding them to communicate 
to our readers. A landscape called ‘ The Pasture,” by J. R- 
Brevoort seemed to us a work of considerable merit, if only 
viewed ugder more fayonrable circumstances. The “ First 
Communion,” by G. H. Yewell, is a composition from ma- 
terials gathered by that clever young artist while studying 
in France. Oertel had on view a large cattle piece, which, 
according to our memory, is a decided improvement upon his 
former efforts in that line. Two pictures by R. Gignuux, the 
President of the Association, attracted much notice for their 
tenderness of colour, and sweet, Spring-like, feeling. A large 
picture by Edwin White, entitled the “Sabbath of the Emi- 
grants,” represents a devotional group of peasants, drifting 
down a river on a boat. James Hart was represented by a 
landscape of wild lake scenery, with a stormy sky ; and there 
was a coast scene by William Hart which attracted much at- 
tention. F. A. Butman, an artist who lived for some years 
in California, exhibited a landscape entitled “ Mount Larron 
from Sacramento River’—a transcript of very wild and 
savage scenery. In one portion of the gallery there was a 
small collection of water-colour drawings and sketches, 
several of which we had already seen at the late exhibition of 
the Artist Fund Society. The occasion was one highly cre- 
ditable to the Brooklyn artists, as well as to the many from 
New York who contributed pictures to the exhibition, which 
remains open to the public until this evening. 

—_——_e——_—_—- 

LIFE AND OPINIONS OF A FIFTH-MONARCHY-MAN. 
Chiefly Extracted from the Writings of John Rogers, Preacher. 
That Father Noyes is not wholly the inventor of that sin- 

— system of theology professed by the saints of Oneida 
reek most persons are well aware. Men who know aby- 

thing of the past history of Eogland have heard, with more 

or Jess of detail, that our own country has been the scene of 
as many audacious trials as any possible New Americas now 
existing or to come. Nay, itis maivly our knowledge that 
these singular phenomena in the moral and religious king- 
dom are cyclical—that they have flourished in past times 
am t_ourselves—which lends them the significance they 
are admitted on all hands to possess. When we see that what 


is has been, we can more easily allow the ancient legend that 
what has been will be 

During the effervescence of thought which preceded and 
accompanied the Civil War in Eugland, a sect arose which 
professed the leading tenet of the American Bible Families— 
the personal reign of Christ on earth. A member of this sect 
was known as a Fifth-Monarchy-man; it being his belief that 
after the four hies of Prophecy d d to be the 
Assyrian, Persian, Greek and Roman—there would be a fifth 
—— And the — in — ver was to be the only 

ing, over his people for a thousand years. The men 
ofthis idea had read the Book of Daniel in a very literal way. 
They expected an immediate advent of their celestial sove- 
reign; some ——— said he had actually appeared ; and 
they all agreed in the duty of preparing a way for him by an 
utter destruction of the existing kingdoms of this world, 
Some of the shrewdest wits and hardest heads in England 

ave in to this singular interpretation of the Bible; soldiers 
ike General Ha » Colonel Hewson, Colonel Okey and 
Colonel Rich; civilians like John Carew, Hugh Day and 
Francis Young ; and preachers like John Rogers, Kit Feake 
and John Simpson. No man of the rank of General Harrison, 
of the genius of John Rogers, has yet connected himself pub- 
licly with the fanatics of Oneida Creek. 

Cromwell himeelf, it is conjectured, had a leaning towards 
this singular sect; at least in its earlier days of enthusiastic 
progress in the army. Even when it became necessary for 
him to denounce parties, as : 8s holding — 
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not always sbown by him to mili. 
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said Cromwell, in his opening speech as Lord Protector, “ of 
& more refined sort,—the mistaken notion of the Fifth Mon- 
arcby ; a thing pretending to more spirituality than anything 
else; a notion, I hope, we all honour, and wait and | hope 
for.” Cromwell saw, indeed, into the very heart of this 
matter, and we commend his words to our excited 

of New York: “ When more fulness of the spirit is poured 
forth to subdue iniquity, and bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness, then will the approach of that glory be. The casual di- 
visions, and contentions amon Christians, so common, are 
not the symptoms of that kingdom.” The worldly wisdom of 
what follows would probably be lost upon Father Noyes and 
Brother Rolles, just as it was on John Rogers and Chris- 
topher Feake. “But for men, on this principle, to betitle 
themselves that they are the only men to rule kingdoms, 
govern nations, and give laws to people, and determine of 
property, and liberty, and everything else, upon such a pre- 
tension as this, truly they had need to give clear mauifesta- 
tions of God’s presence with them, before wise men will 
receive or submit to their conclusions.” Very well said, 
Oliver P.! 

Of one of the most voluminous writers of this sect, John 
Rogers, author of “ Bethshemesh,” “ Sagrir,” and of various 
“Epistles to Cromwell,” we have in the volume before us a 
full and fair account, compiled in the main part from his own 
works. His life of effort and vicissitude was that of a thou- 
sand ministers of the gospel in those troubled years. 


John Rogers was the son of Nehemiah Rogers, prebend: 
of Ely, and — ot Vincent Rogers, minister oS ord. 
le-Bow. is family m therefore, d as an 
ecclesiastica: one, even though it should be doubted whether 
the blood of John Roxers, proto-martyr in Mary’s reign, flowed 
in his veins. Nehemiah, prebendary of Ely, was a good and 
easy man, who kept the even tenor of his way; and, under 
many changes of view in his superiors, contrived to retain his 
livings until) the great uct of 1642, when the Puritan branch of 
the clergy got the upper hand, and ejected their enemies who 
stood out for Church and Kiog. John was put to school at 
Maldon, in Essex, where, as a mere child, he was terrified b: 
the sermons of William Fenner and Stephen Marshall, two of 
the most renowned sons of thunder then engaged in shaking 
this isle from all its ancient proprieties, Raised by these 
preachers into a sense of sin, (ne was then about ten years 
old!) he began to study the denunciations of Scripture, to 
hurry through a string of prayers “lest the Devil should carry 
him away to hell,” and, to make sure of cireumventing the 
Evil One, to repeat the Belief, the Lord’s Prayer, the Cate- 
chism, and the Ten Commandments twice. His pious and 
a | father turned him out of doors; after which event he 
ked to Cambridge, where he almost perished for want of 
food. The ey Se his life as a poor scholar is very pathetic; 
though we can hardly repress a smile at the oddity of his ex- 
=e and expressions. “After many dan and trou- 
les,” he writes, ‘I footed it as far as tam dge, where I 
fought from college to college to be but a sizer or poog scholar, 
(my little stock of money being all gone, and the servitors of 
King’s College, of which I was one before, being dismissed), 
but I could have no place, andfI had no money, and I wanted 
bread, and that so long that all others failed to do anything 
for me, insomuch I was forced for life to try all things, and 
eat leather and drink water, and eat old quills and pens where 
I could pick them up out of the dust, roasted in a few coals 
which were left in the chamber where I was, and I assa 
sometimes to eat grass, and did it; yea, I grew to that heizht 
of penury and famine that I sometimes tried to eat my own 
fingers, biting them till I could endure,it no longer ; then tear 
ing my hair and crying, I had recourse to prayer, whereby 
the passion, it may be, would away for the present.” In this 
par of his bodily weakness, fancies came upon his brain 
which he consirued into diabolical intimations. “The Devil,” 
he writes in all gravity, “did often tempt me to study 
Necromancy and Nigromancy, and to make use of q 
and to make a league with him, and that then I should never 
Want, but show me as’twere upon the pinnacle the glory of 
the world, so represented to me in my fancy, bidding me but 
obey him—that is, fall down and worship him, and I should 
have buth my bags of pong AL) me and be honoured of all 
men and owned by all my friends, and go home with great 
riches and in But God would not sufter me to 
hearken to him.” Rogers found an escape from these tempta- 
tions, as the nervous and susceptible children of study will al- 
ways find it, in solid and absorbing work. “I prayed and 
read the Scriptures, and writ holy meditations and soul-soli- 
loquies on the 88th Psalm, all in verse very pathetical and 
suitable to my condition; and I began Dives and Lazarus here, 
and Lazarus and Dives herealter, two books which I soon 
after concluded, using itin English, Latin, Italian, French— 
being very tragical, and all in verse very suitable to my con- 
dition under several temptations ; all which I had thoughts, 
with some other which I have by me, to have printed for 
public profit, but wanted a purse.” Yet he has the courage 
to confess that the period of his trial was not unblessed to his 
soul. 

After acting for some time as a tutor in Lord Brudenel’s 
household, he took orders, married, and settled down to the 
regular work of a parish priest in Essex. Thence he was 
chosen by Government for a mission to Dublin, where he re- 
mained until that city became too hot for him, through his 
violence »gainst the Presbyterians. On his return to England his 
old parishioners refused to receive him any more ; he trounced 
them in a famous epistle, preached against the Presbyterian 

Y, quarrelled with Sergeant Maynard, joined the Fifth- 
narchy-men, among whom he quickly became a shining 
light, protested against Cromwell’s dissolution of the Long 
liament, and other acts of the Lord General, and got him- 
self lodged in Lambeth Prison. From tbis prison he was car- 
ried to Whitehall, where he bad the honour of an interview 
with Oliver, the record of which gives him his chance of being 
remembered in English history. Cromwell treated him with 
& ratber contemptuous and mortify: toleration; but when 





the Fifth-Monarcby-men came to actual revolt t the 
new order, ) got himself lodged in jail. For a 
time his su were severe 


to satisfy a spirit long- 
ing for the fame of martyrdom ; but this fiery preacher lived 
through his many privations, and after the restoration of 
Charles the Second retired to Utrecht, where he entered on 
the study of medicine, and that with so much success that he 
actually retarned to London as a quack doctor and writer on 
the ing art. One of his books was dedicated to Cldren- 
don ; but he never quite succeeded in his attempt to stand 
well with the new Government. He is supposed to have died 
about 1665. 
The Rev. Edward Rogers has done a service to history 
drawing attention tothis picture of a Fifth-Monarchy-man as 
painted by himself. The volume is a bit of hard ; but 
we think it will have an interest for many of those persons 
who delight in the oddities of our national story,—Athenaum. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON TRAINING OF 
NURSES. 


The committee recently appointed by the Poor-law Board, 
England, to advise upon the amount of space needed in metro- 
politan workhouse infirmaries, and upon other allied matters, 
requested Miss Nightingale to give her opinion and advice in 
relation to a supply of trained nurses for these infirmaries, and 
received from her a series of suggestions upon the subject. Miss 
Nightingale begins with observing that the word “nursing” is 
improving its meaning every year, and that what she proposes 
-to treat of is “trained nursing”—that is, qualified nursing ; 
* hired narses, unless they are also trained nurses, are not worth 
their hire, except by accident.” “An uneducated man who 
practises physie is justly called a quack, perhaps an impostor ; 
why are not uneducated nurses called quacks and impostors ? 
Simply, I suppose, because people have thought that every wo- 
man was a nurse by instinct.” There is now a great movement 
over England, and, indeed, the colonies also, the object of which 
is to offer inducements to the best instead of the worst women, 
and to train them in nursing duties under matrons and head 
nurses (called in hospital language “ sisters”) as the basis for all 
nursing appointments whatever. Very few trained nurses are 
available for workhouse infirmaries ; the demand is, and will be 
for years to come, far greater than the supply. To put one 
trained nurse, however efficient, in a large town workhouse in- 


either breaks her heart or becomes slovenly, like the rest, and 
neglects her duty. In small well-managed couttry institutions, 
where the sick may be nursed by one good trained head nurse, 
it may do, otherwise no good can be done except in sending in 
(as at Liverpool workhouse infirmary), a trained superintendent 
with a staff of trained head nurses under her. The principle at 
St. Thomas’s is to train women and certificate them, and then 
find employment for them, making the best bargain for them, 
not only as to wages, but as to arrangements and facilities for 
success ; but at preseat the difficulty is to ag Aor demand or 
a tithe of the demand. Therefore, what Miss Nightingale ad- 
vises is to complete a staff for one metropolitan workhouse in- 


Y | firmary, and make ita special duty of this staff to train nurses 


for other infirmaries—to make this one thoroughly complete from 
the beginning, and set in the right groove from the firet, what- 
ever immediate course may be takea to supply meantime better 
nursing than at present in the other London workhouse infir- 
maries. Miss Nightingale discusses the details of a proper 
training, suggests two years of it for those who have to train 
others in their turn, and remarks that in the course of time'there 
might be a trained superintendent general for the whole of the 
metropolitan workhouse infirmaries, responsible directly to the 
Poor law Board. With wages given during training it is thought 
that fit women (above 25 years of age) will present themselves. 
They are not likely to be found among the iomates of the work- 
houses, or at all events of London workhouses ; but girls leav- 
ing the large union schools might be disposed to take hospital 
nursing, doing what they can do in the children’s and women’s 
sick wards, and instructed in an industrial department, until the 
full-blown hospital ourse is developed out of them, when they 
would earn more than they could ever expect in domestic ser- 
vice. Mies Nightingale is decidedly against placing the nursing 
establishment under the workhouse master or matron, or the 
medical officer. In workhouse administration for the able-bodied 
there is ever kept in view the necessity for checking the constant 
tendency of a certain class to fall into pauperism ; but with the 


yed | sick the best policy is to cure aa — as possible. The two 
eren 


departments are to be conducted on di t principles. Vest 
the general supervision and administration of the infirmary in a 
governor responsible to the board or committee ; vest the whole 
responsibility for the nursing, the internal management, and the 
discipline of the nurses in the female head of the nursing staff, 
responsible to the constituted authorities. The orders of the 
medical officer are ever to be obeyed, but “in disciplinary mat- 
ters a woman can only understand awoman.” Miss Nigbtingale 
goes on to state the results of her experience in reference to the 
number of beds advisable per ward, the surface area required, 
aud other matters. She notices that the larger the number of 
the sick (up to 800 or 1000) under one hospital government and 
one matron, the better both for y aad efficiency. With- 
out consolidation of workhouse hospitals a great and quite need- 
less expenditure would have to be incurred in attempting to 
secure the conditions under which efficieat nursing can be 
carried out. Her object is to include in the proposed arrange- 
ments those workhouse sick who are infirm and aged, includin 
“helpless cases,” “dirty cases ;” “ such require more carefu 
nursing than any, and receive itat all good establishments for 
infirm and invalids both in England and abroad.” 
————_.——_—_— 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


There is no harm in the occasional statement of French official 
papers that Russia, France, and England are thoroughly agreed 
on the Eastern question. The contrary proposition would ap- 

roximate more nearly to the truth, for England at all times, and 
rance at the present moment, ory fey: to postpone for 
an indefinite time the lution which Russia is anxious to pre- 
cipitate. Yet a quarrel is ofien adjouraed, and sometimes set- 
tled, by dogmatic asseverations that both parties are really 
agreed, The policy of Russia is expressed or adumbrated in 
two or three published despatches which have lately been ad 
dressed to the English and French Governments, The courtesy 
and moderation of Prince Gortschakotf’s language deserve full 
gnition, especially as the polish of his manner is combined 
with perfect clearness of meaning. It seems that “the Emperor 
is animated with the moet — desire to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the joint interference of Europe in the affairs of the Otto- 
man State,” nor is it possible to dispute the justice of the opinion 
that such interference would weaken the Turkish Government. 
At the same time the Emperor thinks it is the duty and the in- 
terest of the Great Powers not to remain idle tators of the 
Cretan insurrection ; or, in other words, to interfere. He there- 
fore formally invites the London and Paris Cabinets to support 
his pacific endeavours ; and in a second despatch, after profess- 
ing his desire to act in concert with the English Government, be 
recommends, in general terms, the amelioration of the condition 
of the Christian population of Turkey. 

A third comm tion ad to a proposal of conferring 
self-government, or, as it is called, autonomy, on the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. “ Without this it will a - be impossi- 
ble to prolong Mussulman rule in Europe.” n object so 
carefully cherished by Russia will not fail to be appreci- 
ated by the Western Powers. It is not injudicious to conceal a 
divergence or antagoniem of policy under conventional 
phrases. The supposed concert of the three Powers is confined 
to the adoption of a joint remonstrance to the Porte on the real 
or alleged breaches of the Hatti-Humayoon or Imperial charter. 














The advice which was incessantly tendered by Stratford Can- 
fen former 


ning is still applicable to Turkish affairs; and, as in 
times, it will be but partially followed. A few occasional re- 
forms may be introduced under the pressure of civilized Europe, 
but the Ottoman Government is unwillingsor unab‘e to ex 





equal justice to all classes of its subjects, “The Western Powers 


firmary, is but to throw away and waste a valuable article ; she 


acquiesce from time to time in an obvious necessity, and every 
new proof of misgovernment is agreeable to Russia, as an imme- 
diate or future excuse for interference in the*affairs of Turkey. 
According to plausible rumour, the Russian Government has of 
late offered direct encouragement to all Christian insurgents who 
7 desire to overthrow the Mussulman domination ; and it is 
said that the Servians and the Cretans have been informed that 
Russia would prevent any other Power from supporting the 
Sultan against subjects who ae at any time revolt. It is cer- 
tainly not true thatjany declaration of the kind has been — 
by the Western Powers. England at least never cherished 
the intention of aselsting the Porte to suppress an 
indigenous rebellion. It is true that a conquered 
race, which, like the Goths of Spain, [recovers its 
own land from a foreign possessor, establiches the best pos- 
sible title to the succession which it has opened. In far less 
liberal days, the English Government abstained from ewe | 
any opposition to the Greek insurgents who ultimately obtaine 
their independence; and Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Roumelia 
are, as far as England is concerned, perfectly at liberty to imi- 
tate the example of Greece, The only objection to the enter- 
prise is the utter want of harmony amongst the various subject 

pulations, and the strong probability that, in a civil war, *the 

tk might be victorious. The offer of Russia to keep the ring 
is ambiguous and highly suspicious. An open invitation to re- 
bellion offered by otems Power involves a contingent promise 
of support ; and the excuses which might hereafter be offered 
for a transition from impartiality to officious aid are abundant 
and obvious. In the course of the struggle which the Russian 
Government anticipates and invites, it is highly probable that 
the Turkish troops might be guilty of excesses ; and, in default 
of reasonable causes of complaint, the rebels would have no 
scruple in inventing grievances to be forcibly remedied by their 
powerful protector. It would be to prevent or avenge a mas- 
sacre that Rovian armies would enter insurgent provinces, and 
a philanthropic object would afterwards justify their stay. A 
provocation to revolt, followed by absolute er would 
be an act of levity which could not justly be attributed to such 
a power as Russia —Saturday Review. 

——— eo —__— 


- Tue Licut AND Arr QuEstion.—In the House of Commons 
a few days ago Mr. Goldney called attention to the existing 
state of the law as regarded the right of access of light and air 
to ancient windows; and said that the space applicable for com- 
mercial purposes in the city of London and elsewhere was daily 
becoming more limited. The only way of increasing the accom- 
modation accordingly was by heightening the buildings. This 
remedy was, however, a constant source of difficulty and litiga- 
tion, the law being that any person within the city of London 
being the owner of a small building could stop _ improve- 
ment which tended to diminish or detract from the light or air 
he enjoyed. Since the passing of the Prescription Act of 1834 
any right of this kind that had been enjoyed for twenty years be- 
came a permanent right. This right had not unfrequently been 
made a subject of extortion, and a person wishing to heightenjhis 
house either had to pay a sum by way of compensation, or give 
up all hopes of improvement. Almost as long ago as the reign 
of Richard IL it ap; d to have been anticipated that the 
city would grow into something like its present size ; and a cus- 
tom, which ‘had been held to be good in law, prevailed that al- 
though a party might have had light and air in certain windows 
for any time, still an ancient tenant had the right, notwithstand- 
ing, to run up his house to any beight he chose; and, further, 
that a jury of twelve aldermen, with the Lord Mayor as asses- 
sor, should sit to determine the relative rights of these parties. 
Since the Prescription Act of 1884 came into quia, giving 
the right to a perpetual use of the light and air then enjoyed, the 
elements of litigation began to arise. However anxious a maa 
might be to improve his property, he was deterred from doing 
80, owing to the present state of the law; and in rebuilding it 
he was obliged to limit himself to the old height and 
the old style, and possibly to a very contracted space, 
whereby the public interest as well as his own materially saf- 
fered. Surely it might be practicable for that House, as the 
public convenience was so much concerned in that matter, so to 
legislate that the owner of the dominant tenement, where his 
rights were prejudiced by any improvements of that kind, should 
be entitled to compensation by damages, instead of being enabled 
to obtain a perpetual injunction from the Court of Chancery to 
vent such beneficial improvements from being carried out? 
He wished to ask the Government, therefore, whether they did 
not think it feasible to in‘roduce some measure by which the law 
on that subject might be put into a more satisfactory state; and 
he would, if necessary, move for a select committee to inquire 
into the matter. 
The Attorney-General felt that it would be imporsible for him 
to accede to any such motion. The subject was, no doubt, one of 
great and growing importance, although he thought the hon. gen- 
tleman entertained somewhat exaggerated notions with respect 
to it. As late asthe year 1834, the law with regard to it had 
been carefully considered, and the right of which the hon. mem- 
ber complained was then settled. In the City of London up to 
that time there was a custom that the owner of the ancient 
tenement might build from the old foundation, and that the 
owger of the old foundation might disregard the rights of others, 
It was then thought desirable to alter that. The owner of the 
tenement had a right toa certain light ; it was his property, and 
it was so declared by statute, if he had enjoyed the light for 
twenty years. The courts had beld that the conetruetion of the 
statute was quite clear. The right, however, might be taken 
away when the interests of the public required it on payment of 
com tion. It was impossible for the Government to take 
up that question, at all events during the present session. 








Work IN THE Parts Exurerrion.—The earthworks of the 
Paris Exhibition, including all the cutting and filling in the 
park, have amounted to upwards of half a million cubic 

ards, according to Engineering. The iron work of the build- 
Le amounts to 13,200 tons, of which nearly 10,000 tons are 
in the great machinery gallery. The prices of the wrought- 
iron work have been, for the great gallery, £23 per ton, with 
the exception of the sash irons, which were £31. The corru- 
gated plates were £28 10s. per ton, For the inner 
galleries the price of the cast-iron work, In columns, arches, 
consoles, &c., was £13 5s. per ton. The Coignet déton has 
cost £1 12s. per — metre, or about 24s. tape | “yo 
The windows of the machinery gallery preseo rface 
no less than 53,700 square yards, and the other galleries have 
nearly 25,000 square yards of glass. 


Races or Ancient Eaypt.—Mr. Sharpe read a paper “On 
the Races of Men in Ancient - arguing that the statues 
gave us the information which Blumenbach and Morton had 
not been able to gain from the skulls of the mummies. The 
statues show two races; one may be called the Royal Theban 
race, with a skull almost Indo-European, possi in part 
Tartar or Hindu; the cther closely resembling the tian 
Fellah, or labourer, of 5 equally close to the great 








to- 
Galla tribe of Bast Africa. race has the forward mouth 
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and the line over-long from chin to occiput. Such is the skull 
of the sphinx of the Kings of Sais in basalt, and even of the 
Theban Kings when carved in the gritstone of Heliopolis. 
From these facts Mr. Sharpe argued that this latter race was 
the earlier dweller on the of the Nile, but was only 
dominant in Memphis and the Delta; while he thought the 
Theban race, with the better skull, were conquerors, who, at 
some time before any of our present records, came in from 
the East, bringing with them higher civilization and art than 
had been in possession of the o people. 


A SraTEsMAN’s PREpDICTION.—Daniel Webster, though he 
was a reckless individual, is justly regarded by Northern Ame- 
ricans as one of the ablest men their country bas produced. 
Over twenty-five years ago he uttered this prediction :—“ If 
these infernal fanatics and abolitionists ever get the power in 
their hands they will override the constitution, set the Supreme 
Court at defiance, change and make laws to suit themselves, lay 
violent hands on those who differ with them in opinion and dare 
question their infallibility, and finally bankrupt the country and 
deluge it in blood.” There is aothing wanted to fulfil this pre- 
diction to the letter except the bankruptcy of the country ; and 
if Mr, M’Culloch, the Secretary of the United States Treasury, is 
to be regarded as an authority, that is not very far distant, 

































































ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY.—The French exert themselves in the 
publication of geographical matters. It is known that Napol eon 
the Firet, who was special admirer of Strabo, the sage of 
Amasia, caused a F ench translation to be made by MM. La 
Porte du Theil and C ray, which was, however, only completed 
in 1819 by M. Letronne. This superb work is, by its costliness, 
not within reach of the majority of readers. Since its appear 
ance so much has been done for the text of Strabo, that the 
want of a new translation, in @ more accessible form, was felt. 
This has been uudertaken now by M. Amédée Tardieu, sub-li- 
brarian of the Institute, with the assistance of his colleague, M. 
Thoulin, Librarian of the Institute, The first volume of this 
new translation has just oust at M. Hatchette’s, the well- 
known Paris publish * La Géographie de Strabou’ will form 
three volumes, and will follow in its arrangement the Greek 
edition of Meineke, in order to facilitate the use of the original 
and the translation. All the results of modern learned inquiry 
have been carefully used, and thus the work romises to do 
credit to French diligence.—M. Renan, in the Journal des Dé- 
bats, reports on an interesting novelty in this branch of science ; 
it isa photo lithographic reproduction of a ipt of the 
geography of Ptolemmwus, which is in the ion of the Va- 
togedi Convent, at Mount Athos, and which bas been published 
by M. Firmin Didot. The maps which accompany this manus- 
cript are very valuable as copies of old maps. This manuscript 
was discovered in 1840 by a Russian traveller ; it was described 
in 1846 by the Russian Bishop Uspensky, and every page pho- 
tograpbed in 1857 by M. de Sewastianow. Unfortunately, the 
manuscript bas suffered cruel mutilations during the years from 
1840 to 1857. M. Renan does not say who crippled it in this 
way. These photographs have been drawn on stone in the 
Poitevin manner, and are accompanied by an introduction from 
the pen of M. Victor Langlais, treating on Mount Athos, 
Renan strongly recommends the photo-lithographic manner of 
Poitevin for the reproduction of old geographical works. 











Cuear GERMAN LITERATURE.—At the end of 1867, accord- 
ing to a new copyright law passed some years since by the Ger 
man Diet and agreed to by all the separate Governments, all 
copyright which had up to that time been prolonged by special 
privileges ceases and becomes public property. The works of 
Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Herder, Korner, and many other 
German classics that have up to the present year been the copy- 
right of certain publishers, or the families of the authors, can 
then be published by any one, and already the announcements 
of cheap reprints are being advertised. A publisher of Berlin 
advertises a series of the principal German authors, in very good 

rint and on good paper, in volumes for 8d. and 6d. each, ¢.g., 
| ete Poems for 6d., Jean Paul’s ‘ Siebenkas’ for 1s,, Vosig 
* Luise’ for 3d, 





MANUFACTURE OF NoveLs.—A correspondent of the Athen- 
@um says: “As Miss Braddon does not seem inclined to give 
her explanation as to whether she is or is not the author of the 
‘The Black Band’ (‘ Diavola,’ I believe, is not denied), but is 
content that Lady Caroline Lascelles, whoever she may be, 
should have the credit of it, 1 think, on looking at the facts, 
there will be no difficulty in setting this vexed question at rest. 
It appears that ‘The Black Band’ originally appeared in the 
Halfpenny Journal, the proprietor of that journal being Mr. 
Maxwell. ‘ Diavola’ is now Ly | published in the London 
Journal, as by the author of ‘ The Black Band,’ early sheets of 
which Mr. Maxwell negotiated for sale in America. Finally, 
Mr. Maxwell is the proprietor ot Belgravia, edited by Miss 
Braddon. Surely all this would lead up to the fact that the 
Lady Caroline Lascelles of the Halfpenny Journal is the Miss 
Braddon of Belgravia.” 


ProrocraPHic PHantoms.—Iu 1844, as a photographer of 
Edinburgh was taking a daguerrotype of York Minster, a child 
sat down on one of the stepa in front of the principal entrance, 
and the operator was afterwards surprised fo find that the child’s 
figure was transparent on the plate. The siones of the edifice 
having been impressed on it before, were visible through the 
portrait of the accidental sitter. This singular occurrence was 
soon forgotten, and it is only of late, since the invention of the 
lenticular stereoscope, that efforts have been made to apply such 
tranepa’ to some definitive purpose—the representations 
of phantoms or apparitions for instance. The process by which 
such effects are obtained is very simple. The photographer ar- 
ranges the actors he is to represent in their proper order, and 
fixes the place where the phantom isto appear. The actors 
turn their eyes towards that spot with various attitudes of joy, 
fear, or horror which the apparition is supposed to produce, 
When there argebut a few seconds left of the time required for 
producing the plete effect of light on the plate, the person 
representing the ——- rapidly steps into the proper place in 
the attitude previously’agreed upon, and is so re-produced in a 
transparent state, everything behind being more or less dimly 
visible through the body of the person. 








tran 








Tue STaTves OF THE PLANTAGENETS—Local French 
papers state that the excitement and agitation throughout the 
ancient province of Anjou are intense, in consequence of the 
projected removal from the Abbey of Fontevrault of the 
statues of the Plantagenets to England. These sta which 
are recumbent, represent Henry the Second and Richard 


Coeur de Lion, in their royal robes; and Eleanor of Guienne, 
Queen of H the Second; and Isabelle d’Angouleme, 
widow of King John. 


they ha 


See SS eee SS ee =o t 
as they are in their dark and iamal locality where they lle in 


‘ 


the Abbey, should be transferred to Westminster Abbey, 
where they would form a very interesting link in the series 
of British historical sculpture. [t appears that Louis Philippe 
removed the statues to Versailles and placed them in the 
museum there, in order to discourage any ideas on the part 
of England of obtaining them, and it was only at the earnest 
solicitations of the inhabitants of Anjou that the present 
French Emperor consented to replace them in the Abbey of 
Fontevrault. The French Government owes us some return 
for our ready compliance with its wishes to 
mains of Napoleon ; and we trust that these statues, which 
are 8o intimately associated with the history of our country, 
may yet find a lasting resting-place in Westminster Abbey. 


Court of Common Pleas, has recently decided an important 
question concerning 
charging soldiers enlisted in the United States Army. Hitherto 
the practice bas been on the part of enlisted minors who found, 
after experience, that the life of a soldier was not to their taste, 
or of their parents acting on their behalf, to sue for their dis- 
charge on a writ of habeas corpus before State Courts. In this 
manner the Government, especially during the war, lost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, paid in bounties, the enlistment being 
in man 
and ai 
minority. Judge Daly’s decision, which is characterized by 
good sense as well as sound law, will henceforth put a stop to 
this abuse. He declares that all applications for discharge of 
soldiers must be made to United States Courts, and that minors 
who take the oath at the time of their enlistment that they are 
over 18 years of age, cannot afterward claim discharge, either 
through themselves or their parents, on the ground of their being 
under that age.— Hz. paper. 


ralty,on the 5th ult., Dr.Lushi g 
the seizure by the American Government of an alleged Confe- 
derate war ship. In this case, which was argued on a former 
occasion, the United States Government had arrested the Mary, 
otherwise the Alezandra, with a sum of £20,000, whilst in the 
service of the Confederates, and therefore now belonged to the 
United States Government. It was a case of possession, and 
Mr. Prioleau applied to the court for security not only for costs, 
but the damages in the event of this court deciding that there 
was no ground for the seizure. 
ant (Mr. Prioleau) was entitled to security for costs, but the mo- 
tion for security for damages was resisted on the part of the 
American Government, whilst for Mr. Prioleau it was alleged 
that there might be difficulties in getting compensation from that 
Government.—His lordsbip, in giving judgment, dwelt on the 


be fuund of security being given for damages. Security for 
costs was to be given as admitted, but not for damages, and it 


the present case would not bind the court in other instances. 
The motion for security for damages would be refused. 






: desirable that they should see as much as they can of the work- 


the re- 





An Oatn BINDING EVEN ON Minors.—Judge Daly, of the 


the jurisdiction of State Courts in dis- 


cases solely for the purpose of obtaining the bounty, 
ard securing release from service on the plea of 


THE CasE OF THE “ ALEXANDRA.”—In the Court of Admi- 
t in reference to 


ot, 


gton gave jud 





It was admitted that the defend- 


circumstance that, as far as a case of possession, no case could 


wonld not be granted ; but he wished it to be understood that 





Boxe Caves in Beicrum.—The Bulletin of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium contains an account of the exploration of 
seven caverns at Furfooz, imthe province of Namur, in which 
beds of clay and gravel, mixed with bones of animals,—some 
being of species now extinct,—were discovered. The most re- 
markable bed is one of yellow clay, which contains angular 
blocks of limestone, mingled with bones of man and animals, 
and ins of imp] and articles of domestic use. No 
date is assigned for these relics, but they are said “ to ca! us 
back to a very remote period.” Mr. Dupont, who explored the 
caves In company with Mr. Van Beneden, is of opinion that the 
former occupants were contemporaries of certain svecies of 
animals which are now found in the polar regions only, or on the 
summits of high mountains, and that the traces of handiwork 
indicate a state of civilization less advanced than that of the 
stone age, as exhibited by the specimens discovered in Den- 
mark and Switzerland. Traces of a parallel state of civilization 
exist in the caves in the south of France, of which Mr. Lartet 
and the late Henry Christy have given an interesting account, 
now in course of publication, with copious illustrations, 








Tue Worp “Joiiy” iv A VARIETY OF MEANINGS.—A cor- 
respondent writing to Notes and es on certain old uses of 
the word ‘‘jolly,” apparently in the modern slang sense, says- 
—* The following curious paragraph appeared in the Reader some 
few months ago:—‘ Old usages of modern slang words turn up 
inunexpected quarters sometime Most of us think that the 
word “ jolly,’ in the sense of very. extremely, is of recent date ; 
but in a serious theological work of two hundred years ago, John 
Trapp’s ‘Commentary on the Old and New Testament” [Lon- 
don, 1656-7], we read—*‘ All was jolly quiet at Ephesus before 
St. Paul came thither.” We have heard the same phrase from a 
schoolboy’s mouth applied to a maiden auant’stea-party.’ Acen- 
tury earlier,” continues Mr. Shaw, * Nortd. in his translation of 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ uees the word thus :—‘ It bloweth a jolly cool 
wind.’ Langhorne [1810] more correctly rendors the same Greek 
words [edistos epepnei], ‘blew a most agreeable gale.’ In the 
above is the word really used adverbially? In the 
following, from Suuth—‘ He catches at an apple of Sodom, 
which, \hough it may entertain his eye with a florid, jolly white 
and red, yet,’ &c.—the term is used adjectively [vide Johnson). 
1 am not aware that any lexicographer has given the word as an 
adverb.” To these instances may be added a Jine from the 
“Taming of the Shrew,” where Katherine says to Petruchio— 


“Tis like you'll prove a jolly surly groom.” 


Here the word certainly seems to be used as an adverb, in the 
sense of * excessively.” — nm Review, 





IMPROVEMENTS IN ProToGRAPHy.—Mr. Claudet has con- 
trived an apparatus for varying the focal plane during the act 


and lessen the area of blurred surface, in a picture. Something 
has been done before, we are told, by other ingenious photo- 
graphers to remove these evils; but Mr. Claudet would appear 
to have treated the defects scientifically, and to have overcome 
them, at least in part, by certain and legitimate means, His in- 
vention lends to the portrait a softness and uniformity of texture 
hitherto supposed to be unattainable by this§process of tran- 
scription, 

A Question oF PrivitEcE.—A curious question has been 
raised lately as to whetber the eldest sons of bishops are entitled, 
like the eldest sons of other peers, to admission into the Peers 
Gallery in the House of Commons. The entrée accorded to the 
eldest sons of lay peers is justified on this ground: that they will 
themselves one day become legislators, and that therefore it is 





ing of the House of Commons before they take their seats in the 
House of Lords. This ular reason does not exist in the 
case of bishops, and some “unpleasantness,” as it is called has 


the other eve 
sons in this coun 
American Provinces, who are ill-natured enough to say that not 
a little of the loyalty which is said to prevail in Canada has its 
price.’ The Canadians will hardly be disposed to retort this 
insinuation by suggesting that any price could be put upon the 
loyalty of the Member for Birmingham, On the contrary, they 
may rather be inclined to’ question if the loyalty of a popular 
orator, who hints physical force to the multitude, has any value 
at all.— Punch. 


down the scruples of the door-keepers, and making his way, as 
of right, into the gallery.—Court Journal. 


PriceLess Loyauty.—Mr. Bright, in the House of Commons 
is reported to have said :—‘ There are per- 
, and there are also some from the North 








Tue Savace Arr or Harmpressinc.—The saying that 


there is “ nofhing new under thesun” may be certainly admitted 
to be true to a hair, if we read what has been written by Sir 
Samuel Baker :—-“‘ The women of Latooka wear false hair like 
horses’ tails, made of fine twine, smeared with grease and red 
ochre to give it the fashionable colour.” 


So, then, the latest novelties of fashion are not novel ; and 


Miss Smith. who buys a chignon, or dyes her hair light red, is 
merely taking a leaf out of the fashion-booke of the ladies in 
Latooka, How consoling must this fact be to the mind of Mrs. 
Grundy ! Delightful, is it not, Ma’am, to think that our dear 
girls, with their now fashionable head-gear, are merely copying 
the coiffure of the savages of Africa !— Punch. 





Tue Empress Cuartorre.—The Memorial Dip J 


says :—‘“The Empress Charlotte has resumed her regular cor- 





ten a most 
dre, to congratulate him on his approaching marriage with the 
Princess Marie of Hohenzollern ; and the moment she learned 
from the journals of the death of the Archduke Stephen, she ad- 
dressed a touching ge of 

Belgians, sister of the deceased prince. We arebappy to be able 
to add that these two letters denote a serenity of mind betray- 
ing no trace of the sad malady by which the august princess had . 
been attacked.” 


of taking a photographic portrait, eo as to soften the hard lines, 


d with the of her family, She has just writ- 
affectionate letter to her brother, the Count de Flan- 


dol 


to the Queen of the 








SINGULAR TERRESTRIAL DistuRBANCES—M. Ch. Sainte- 


Chire-Deville the other day communicated a curious paper, 
by M. A. Mauget, to the A f Sci 

states that from the month of May, 1866, the waters of all 
the streams and springs of the province of Naples and the 
adjoining ones began to diminish until the month of June. 
So far there was nothing remarkable, tbat being about that 
time an annual occurrence; but on the 29th of June, to the 
surprise of the inhabitants, the waters of all the wells, 
springs, and rivers and rivulets of the country became sud- 
denly muddy, and diminished most rapidly. The same was 
the case with the Carmignano canal, which supplied Naples 
with water, and with another canal called Lagno di Mofito. 
But what caused the greatest astonishment was the fact that 
all the fish of these diff 
half dead, and were caughtin that state by the people in 
prodigious quantities, On thé 30th, the waters became clear 


The author 








‘ses came to the surface 


again, but they had experienced a diminution of at least one- 
fifth. The wells fed by springs, which on the previous day 
were all dry, to find water again had to be sunk deeper, and 
even then the quantity obtained was but one-half the former 
amount. Sorrento was left entirely without water, notwith- 
standing it possesses eleven large reservoirs, built in Julius 
Ceesar’s time, and considered the most remarkable monu- 
ments of that period in this part of the country. Two of the 
mapy artesian wells bored by M. Mauget in the valley of the 
Sebeto were filled with sand at the same period, and it was 
with difficulty they were got into order again. One of them, 
which génera)ly supplies 2000 litres of water per minute, for 
several days ejected upwards of 200 cubic metres of pumice- 
stove and trachytic sand. The cause of these strange phe- 
nomena is attributed by M. Mauget to some great subterranean 
convulsion, such as an earthquake, whereby a quantity of 
carbonic acid must have also penetrated through the large 
fissures which diverge from Mount Vesuvius and poisoned the 
waters so as to stupefy the fish.—Galignani. 





DIssENSIONS IN THE RoyaL Famity.—The London cor- 
respondent of the Belfast News Letter, noticing the throng in the 
House of Commons recently, says :—“ The Prince of Wales, the 

Duke of Cambridge, Prince De Teck, and Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, were present, as were Earl Russell and the 
principal members of his late cabinet having seats in the House 
of Lords. It was remarked and commented upon that neither 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, nor Prince De Teck 
took the slightest notice of Prince Christian. The latter came 
alone, and retired alone; and during the whole period the royal 
party were in the house not a single syllable was exchanged 
with Prince Christian. The*Prince of Wales, however, spoke 
to several members of the House of Commons, and on rising to 

leave bowed to Lord Barrington, the member for the borough of 
Eyre, and private secretary to the Earl of Derby. Lord Bar- 
rington, who occupied a seat next the gangway which separated 
him from the Peer’s box, in which the Prince was seated, rose 
and took off his hat as the Prince passed, and bowed. His Royal 
Highness, however, not only extended his hand to the noble 
lord, but stopped for a few seconds to speak to him. Of Prince 
Christian, however, as before stated, no notice whatever was 
taken—a circumstance which goes to corroborate the rumour 
that the royal brothers-in-law are not on such affectionate terms 
as might be desired. Indeed, it is well known the marriage of 
the Princess Helena with Prince Christian was opposed not only 

by the Prince of Wales, but also by the Duke of Edinburgh 

and the Duke of Cambridge, and that all those refused to “ give 

ber away.” The Duke of Cambridge would not ever go to the 

wedding, pleading a sudden attack of gout as his excuse. It 

was under these circumstances that the Queen herself —— 

her intention to give away the princess, which she actually did. 

Of this historical fact there is no doubt whatever. 


Tue CHOLERA IN IrELAND.—The following letter has 
been received at the State Department in Washington : 
“ Queenstown, Cork, February 14, 1867, 
« Sir: I write to inform you that the cholera has prevailed 
in this part of the country to some extent all winter, but not 
in the form of anepidemic. This week, at Whitegate, a small 
village in Queenstown Harbour, there were eight cases of real 
ana ere are now about one thousand emigrants per week 
leaving this place for New York, it would be well for the 
authorities to keep a good lookout as the summer ap- 
es. 
as the honour to be, sir, 
ai “Your obedient servant. 


“KE. 8, Eastman, U, 8, Consul.. 





arisen with regard to the eldest con of a bishop who has, with 
the growing talent peculiar to his family, eucceeded in trampling 


«Hon, Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
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: Chess. 


CoxpvucTap sy Caprars G. H. Macxunzrn. 


PROBLEM, No. 950.—By R. B. Wormald. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLUTION £0 PRoBLyem No, #49. 


, White. Black. 

| 1RtoKt4 aBisR{ay 

| 2RtoKt5 2 Btks RA) 
3 Kt to B5 mates 

i [A] 2KtksR 

' 3 B to Q B sq mate, 





{ The following game was the first played in the late match be- 
tween Messrs. Steinitz and Frazer, the former giving the odds of 


Pand move. 
Remove Buack’s K. B. P. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. F. Mr. 8. Mr, F. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 3 oF Deen ee } yet y 
Fea £°3¢ 18 KttoQBs KttoQsd 
QtoK 4) P to t sq 
3 h(a) P Kts 19 RtoQB BtooK R6 
He Ktto K B3 ae Py R4 BtoK Kt? 
5 K PtksP(s) K BtoQ3s 2. KRtoKtseq BtoK B6 
S2es5 Kt tks P + # tod BAY dy 
7 oR Be KttoKB5 + bs R38 t to B6ch 
+t te 4 KttoR4 @’KtoBsq BtoK3 
9 Ktto K BS Castles %QtoKts Ktto Kt5S 
10BtoKR6 RtoKB2 2% KttoK4 KttksB 
q 11 PtoK Kt Sat 27 KRte Req Rto K Baq 
12 BtoK3 tto K BS WPtKRS QBtoK B4 
, td die PtoKk4 stab B tke Kt 
$ 4 PtoQ5 KttoK2(c) |30 Btks I=re 
15 KttoKtS5 KttoBé 31 BtoQ3 toQ Kkt5 
16 Kt tks R QtoK2 and white resigned. 





(7) This move, recommended by Sarratt, was for a leng time 
thought to be the strongest method of continu’ the attack. 


: ea has, however, considerably moditied opinion, 
j and itis questionable whether Pto K 5,as given in Z 
; is not more reliable. 

> 


(6) Mr. Sarratt preferred here Bto K Kt5; the move in the 

text is angpected 8 Pe a Com: ar Snignedl me 
Altbou, ac ves u e “exchange y, 

Ln ment, it must be owned, was hazardous in a match game. 


(d) The following variation deserves notice, 
White, 
17 Kt tksB 17 Kt tks Q 
18 Kt tks B 18 R tks Kt 
19 P tks Kt 


and White has a Rook and two Bishops inst the Queen. 

(e) B to K 3 would have p d any loss, whe the move 
in 2 text loses at once a valuable Pawn in the centre, besides 
exposing White to ulterior disaster. 








Fifth game of the match between the same players. 
Remove Bracr’s K. B. P. 


peed 





White, Black. White, Black, 
Mr. F. Mr. 8. Mr. F. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 to Q3 16 KttoKR3 QRtoQsq 
2PtoQ4 KttoK B3 17QtoK2 ay ey 
8 BtoG BS(a)E K3 18 BtoK3 Seb ets 
4 KttoQB3 KttoQB3 £4 tH toK B4 
5 KttoK B38 PtoQ4 od tt 5 BwiKBS5 
6 B to Q Kt5(6)P tke P 2iPtoK Kt4 RtoK Kt4 
7T7KttoK5 BtoQ2 22 Kttks R jd y 
8 Kt tks B Q tks Kt 23 K to Kt ttoK BS 
9 Castles BtoQ kts 24 BtksB gm 
10 KttoK2 Castles KR 25 KtoK RS toKR4 
ll PtoQB3 Beas 26 P tke P Rto Q4 
1PtoQB4 QtoKB2 27 KtoKt2 RtoKt4ch 
| 13 Btks Kt(c) BtksRPch(d)|28 KtoBsq Ktto Kt5 

36 Rte Rea8 to GS + 4 Ty Rtks R P 

15 KttoK B4 P tke 30 K to K2 RtoK R7 
And Black wins. 

(a) Kt to Q 


adopted by the opening player in this 
/ +} The Jacrifies of tire centre Pawn is 
oF would have been better simply to 


dy A ectly sound stroke of play. 
of fe bones could not have 


a ous. 
have Paved P to 


EE 


taken without immediate 
loss ; for suppose 
White, Black. 
14 K tks B to R4ch 
15 K to Kt3 (best) 15 Qto Kt ich 
16 KtoR2 16 QtoR5ch 
4 17 K to Ktsq 17 Ktto Kt5 
18 Rto K sq 
and Black mates in 3 moves. 
(f) The best play here, we believe, would be to take Bishop 
with Kt as follows: 
y White. Black. 
22 Kt tks B 22 Kt tke Kt 
23 B tke Kt 23 R tks Kt P (best) 
% Bto K Kt3 ¢MQRwQ4 
25 K to Kt2 


Game played at the Redcar meeting, between the Rev. Dr. 
Salter and Dr. Wilson. 














INSURANCE. 








White, Black, White, Black. Office of the 
Dr. W. Rey. D. 8. Dr. W. Rev. D. 8. 
TE eke Boke 14 BtoQ2 | RtoK B ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE 
to 4 to to ) 
SKKtioBS Pigs Watogea KrwkKts COMPANY, 
4 Castles Bto K Kt5 17 KttoQR8 KttoK R5 New York, 26th January, 1867. 
5PtwoKRS BtoKR4 IsRtoK Kt KttoK2 iP The following Statement of the Affairs of this Company, 
6PtoQBs KttoQB3s 19 B tke B } b on the Sist day of December, 1°66, is published in conformity 
7 PtoQ Kt4 segass rg ELA toK B7 with the provisions of its Charter : a 
SOuokise) DICERS j22P ie Qe Rise Boch | Premiums unearned Sist December, 1805... 55. 8140488 68 
WR KRD KKtioKS |3sRtOKTS Bike Ren a eans OS Fe Slag Os Se oe 
ny £ te (0) Q Oe q - pions = g > weneee ee eeeweeeee np enaiiaiaeb 
o tks 28 
13 K Btke Pch ie and wins. Total premiums........... eteeeeee $922,479 
a) This is worse than useless; B to K 3 is his proper move. | Karncd premiums of the year............ $734,712 85 
b) All these moves are premature, and cause the loss of the pans senna 
game. Losses and expenses...........$421,859 67 
PuorocraPaic Progress —The well-known “ ghost” pro-| Reinsurance and re- 
cess Professor Mack now proposes to apply to anatomical pre-| turn premiums. ..$174,002 02 
parations in an ingenious way. Taking the skull, for instance, ——-~“AeatTs. 
says Galig i, he photographs it stereographically on the Sist D ber, 1866 s 
photograph of the auricular apparatus, so that the whole inte-|- - jecomDer, 7 : 
rior of the ear is seen through the temporal bone. It is easy to dn Fare Oe seeeeeeene teteeeees —— 4 : 
conceive = immense oes that Fond ao eee hee - Stocks Lp et Cities, and Co: rperaiiona “hon ‘ 3 
system. Suppose it were requ’ to show tographically the q 
exact position of the heart and its i diet ina} Seats end —e - editing 


given posture of the person, that part would then be photo- 

phed first from a model and the whole body over it The 
fatter would thus form a transparent outline showing the relative 
positions of the inner and outer parts, Might not the whole 
skeleton, too, be thus seen, clothed with its muscular and vascu- 
lar systems? This would form a highly interesting sort,of ste- 
Teograph. 

CHOLERA AND VENTILATION.—The Committee of the Phila- 
delpbia Almsh call attention to the breaking out of cholera 
at the almshouse in the present year, and to the apparent effect 
produced by thorough ventilation from the floor, in its preven- 
tion and final disappearance from the Institution. 

“ The disease first attacked four p' and a nurse in one 
of the wards of the Women’s Hospital, which ward, upon close 
examination, was found to be imperfectly ventilated. This was 
at once remedied, after which there were nojmore cases in the 








— 





“In the insane department for females, the cholera occurred in 
several of the wards; these were ventilated by the old plan, 
from the ceiling or by windows and doors, as the ventilation in 
this department was not yet perfected, but on the appearance of 
the disease strong efforts were immediately made to push it for- 
ward, and it is a remarkable fact that as soon as a thorough ven- 
tilation from the floor was established, the cholera disappearei 
from the Institation. It may be proper here to remark, that 
heat was introduced into the wards about two hours daily, during 
the prevalence of the disease, and it is also worthy of note that 
in no part of the,almshouse, although crowded, was there any 
cholera where the ventilation from the floor was thoroughly 
perfected.” 


According to the Journal of the Franklin Institute, similar 
results to those mentioned in this report were observed in the 
case of the New York Poorhouse, on Blackwell’s Island, “‘ where 
the cholera, after showing itself with great virulence at first 
(some one hundred cases at a time), was entirely extirpated in 
tive days by a judicious system of ventilation, combined with 
meas treatment, such as exercise in the open air and 
the like.” 





COUNTENANCED BY SMOKE.—The latest scientific toy we E 


hear of is in the shape of some cigar-holders made of paper and 
quill, each showing a blank medallion, on which, however, a 


vio’s | Photograph is developed in a few moments when the holder is 


used for its intended purpose. It appears from experiment that 
the ammonia of the smoke is the developing agent, but the exact 
nature,of the action has not yet been explained. 


Capital and Credit, 

The Mercantile Agency of R.G. Dun & Co. have now ready 
for delivery the new volume of Phe Reference Book for Jan- 
uary, 1867. It is the largest, most complete and most reliable 
work of the character ever published. It is the Only Book 
that gives Estimates of Capital in addition to Indications of 
Credit of nearly every business man in the Union, and is thus 
an invaluable aid to all dispensers ofcredit. Specimen copies 
can be seen and terms made known at the office, 298 and 295 
Broad way.—[ Advertisement. 


PREPARED OIL OF PALM aND MACE, 


For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hrir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced 





ceccccccccceccocccocccs seeeeee 152,523 75 $485,845 81 


Subscription Notes and other Bills Re- 
celvable, Uncollected Premiums and 
Accrued Interest........s.ses0s006 eee 

Salvages and Unsettled Accounts. . 





sees 


$683.242 30 
26,875 92 $710,118 22 


Total amount of Assets.................. $1,195,964 00 
The Board ot Trustees have resolved to pay Six per Cent. In- 





terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders there- 
of, or their } representatives, on or after March next. 
After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 


time and unsettled claims, they have also declared a dividend, 

m government tax, of twelve and one-half per cent. on 
the net amount of earned premiums of the year ending 3lst De- 
cember, 1866, for which certificates will be issued on or after lst 
of March next. 


The profite of the Company, for which certificates have 
t to 


n issued, amoun $703,200 06 
Additional profits from 1st January, 1866, to 1st Janu- 


GE UNE wcnccsctacccsecesnevesessccconessocecenees 138,851 16 
SIN inten ctnaaandiquedbecweessonenen eesee $342,051 06 
NER cide dubeened+sis<raspenvaponcetie 145,420 00 7 
Amount remaining with the Company .............. $696,681 06 
By order of the Board, 
OHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
Trustees, 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., SIMON Dz VISSER 


GEORGE MOS8L’ JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
EDWARD F. DAVISON, ALEX. M. LAWKENCE, 
A. Lz MOYNE, Jx., FRED'K G. FOSTER, 
E. H.R. LYMAN GEORGE CHRIST 
JOHN AUCHING J 
FRANCIS COTTENET, JON A. I, 
ALEX. HAMILTON, Jr, JAMES BROWN, 
EORGE F. THOMAE, . D. CARLILE, 
C. H. SAND WILLIAM SCHALT 
W. F. CARY, Jr, LEOPOLD HUFFE 
CORNELIUS’K. SUTTON, WM. 8. WILSON, 


DWARD HAIGHT, F. GOUSINERY 

LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH, GUSTAV SCHWAB, 

JOHN F. SCHEPELER, LAWRENCE WELLS, 

CHARLES LULING, WM. E. A. MACKINTOSH, 

EUGENE DUTILH, President. 

/ ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 

CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE. 


This Company have made arrangements to issue, when desired, 
Policies and Certiticates payable in Lonpon and LiVERPOOL, at 
the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drake, KLuinwort & Coun. 


QUEEN (FIRE) INSURANCE Co., 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Authorized Capital, 
Subscribed O 





SPECIAL FUND OF $200,900, 





Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
dent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles tor sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors, 
T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty 8treet, New York. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 








Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a ¥ 


brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, i t, and an lied article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, 

F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


And sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, 
35 cents and 75 cents er olde. . - 





Deposited in the I Department at Albany. 
United States Branch, No, 117 Broadway, N.Y. 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manoger. 
WILLIAM H. ROBS, Secretary, ® - 
Trustees in New York. 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, WILLIAM H. MACY 
Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. Pres. Leather Maul. Bk. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, 
Pres. Manhattan Bank. 


Directors. in New York. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Martin Bates, Archibald Baxter, 

H. B. Claflin, William H. Guion, J. Boorman Jobuston, 

Shepherd Knapp, Henry F.8paulding, Joseph stuart, a” 
jam Watson, Hon. James Harper, ex-Mayor. 





For Sale by all Druggists. 





Chapped Masds and Face, Sore Lips, &c. 
Cured at once by the use of HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE with 
GLYCERINE, keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by Druggists. 

MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Ladies aillicted with discolorations on the face, called Moth 








or should Y's 
ae bets fran “Benes Nobe 
° ‘0. 
by all in New ¥: and elsewhere: Eriee $2." — 





PYLE’S ©. K. SOAP. 


The best family soap in America. Similar in quality to the . 
best English soap, becomes extremely hard, and is useful for 
Laundry, Bath, or Toilet. Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartar, and 
Baking Soda, are also firet class articles, and always full weight. 
Sold by grocers generally. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 





860 Washington &t., New York, 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


ESTASB 


THE 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers of 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tae Great American Tza Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers’, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price, 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will etart with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 


1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fite on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses iu China. 


2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 


3d. The Importer makes a profit of 3C to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these zigut profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commision paid for purchasing to our correepon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selve:—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional experse of 
transportation) as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 


LIisHED 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all of 
which are doing well’, can have their orders promptly and faith- 
fully filled; and in case of Clubs can have each party’s name 
marked on their package as directed, by sending their orders to 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 

Onur friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throughout the 
country, and for which we feel very grateful. Some of our Clubs 
send orders weekly, some not so often; while others keep a 
standing order to be supplied with a given quantity each week, 
or at stated periods. And in all cases (where a sufficient time has 
elapsed) Clubs have repeated their orders. 

Parties sending Club or ether orders for less than thirty dollars 
had better send Post-Office drafts, or money with their orders, to 
save the expense of collecting by express; but larger orders we 
will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest in 
getting up Clubs; and when any of them come to New York we 
shall be pleased to have them call upon us and make themselves 
known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party 
getting up the Club. Our profits are small, but we will be as libe- 
ral as we can afford, We send no complimentary package for Clubs 
of less than $30. 


COFFEE DEPARTMENT, 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest, perhaps, 
in the country. We run three engines constantly, and sometimes 
four and five in roasting and grinding our Coffee. Our Coffee- 
buyers are experts, whu examine most of the Coffee imported, and 
select the best and finest flavours for our trade. We employ the 
most experienced and skillfal roasters, who exercise the greatest 
care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, 
for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. A 
considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late 
years is picked while the pods are green, and subjected to artifi- 
cial heat to open the pods. This is not so good as that whieh 
ripens in the natural way upon the plant. Oar Coffee buyer tho- 
roughly understands this busi , and can readily distinguish the 
naturally ripened from the artificially cured, and he only buys the 
Coffee which is naturally ripened. 

We examine the cargoes as they arrive, and our trade isso large 
that it tak s all the finest lots. 

This is what gives our Coffee a superior flavour to many others, 
and the same flavour it used to have in days long gone by. It is 
a common saying, that most Coffce does not taste as well as it 
formerly did. The reason for it is, that a considerable proportion 
of it is picted before it is fully ripe. We sell none but the fully 
ripe, rich-flavoured Coffee. 


From “ The Methodist,” N. Y. City. 


Tae Great American Tea Company.—In noticing the opera- 
tions of this large and enterprising establishment, it may be 
proper for us to offer a remark in explanation of the rewons 
which induce us to call the attention of the community toa 
concern which has reached such eminence in public favour. It 








orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the b 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to ‘collect on delivery.”” 

We publish some of our club lists to show how it is done, and 
as matter of reference. 

Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great American Tza Con- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. . 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
House stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c , 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 
MIXED BLACK & GREEN, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, beat $1.25 per Ib. 
OOLONG [Black], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL [Green }, 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 


ENGLISA& BREAKFAST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


per lb. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c, per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and families who use 
large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our French’ Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 


Price of 30c per Ib., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers @y save from 50c, to $1 per lb, by purchasing their 


Tons of ‘ 





is our jating rule to exercise a scrupulous judgment in re- 
lation to business enterprises, never recommending any except 
such as we believe have proved worthy and reliable, and whose 
system of business, uprightness of dealing with their cnstomers, 
and ample eapital to fulfill their e ements, are fully estab- 
lished. Upon these principls we call attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Great American Tga Company, published in our 
advertising columns, The Company have several very large 
stores, located in d mt parts of the city, stocked with the 
best and most serviceable goods, which they are content to sell 
at merely living profits, as they have proved by their prices for 
the t five or six years. They have but one price, which is no 
small consideration to those who are dependent to any con- 
siderable d: gree upon servants or children to make purchases, or 
to those who wish to order fromthe country. By these rules 
alone the Company propose ina the future to conduct their vast 
and rapidly augmenting Trade. Believing that the ability and 
disposition of the Company are ample to pertorm all they pro- 
mise, warrants us in calling special attention them in our 
columns. It js a trite saying *‘that the honest strivings of 
honest men are sure to be commended, their business efforts en- 
couraged, and ultimately adequately Pp a” 


From the Rural New Yorker, Rochester. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


Ens. Runa, New Yorker.—Seeing that the Great American 
Tea Company advertise extensively in your columns, I thought 
it would not be improper to inquire of you concerning them,— 
whether they are sufficiently reliable for farmers to depend on 
them tor their Tess,—whether they have a large amount of capi- 
talin itor not, &c. Or, is it one of the many humbugs with 
which our country is infested now a-days ? Please answer through 
the , and you will greatly oblige many of its constant 
readers.—M. W., West Liberty, Iowa, Dec. 1866. 

Remarks.—The above inquiry was received some weeks ago, 
and although we were dent the Company to was 
reliable, we wished to ‘ make assurance doubly sure,” and there- 
fore wrote to an intelligent friend in New York city for informa- 
tion on the subject, inclosing the note of M, To our letter 
of inquiry we have received substantially this reply : “Tam con- 
fident the Great American Tea Company is ‘reliable’ in every 
sense of the word. The a gy have, I believe, eight la 
stores in this city and Brooklyn. It sells, Lorene © one third of 
all the Tea imported in New York. In furnishing farmers by ‘he 
club system, every pound of Tea is warran’ to give satis- 
faction or the money returned. Satisfaction is always given, so 
far as it would appear from the testimony of the subscribers to 
the religious papers of this and other cities, and the Company is 
endorsed and recommended by the editors of the same papers, 
and other influential journals. I learn that nearly fifty persons, 
from the offices of these papers, are buying —— the 
Company, and you know printers and editors are not likel ~< 

b 


um! y person is fearful that he will n 
fairly by 
ganda of persons 














If av: 
Company, let him write to any of the thou- 
whose names have been published 


journals of 


IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA TRADE. 


tomers. I have taken time to find out that the statements here 
made are correct. 

n firmation of the stat 
we will only add that several 
lew York mem an the Grea’ 
American Tea Company, and that, though we have advertised it 
for months, we have never received a complaint from any of the 
lerge number of Zural readers who must be its customers. We 
therefore feel like ding t! y a8 eminently re- 
liable and worthy of confidence. 





t made by onr correspondent, 
prominent religious and other 











COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM 
CLUBS. 


—, 


New London, Nov. 15, 1866. 
The Great American Tea Company. 

S1r,—I herewith send you another Club. We are we suited 
with that which we received before, and much obliged for the 
complimen We find that it is 50 per cent. cheaper 
than we can get it here, and at least 50 per cent. better. Please 
send me two or three blanks for Clubs, and circulars to go with 
them, as I know of some in adjoining towns who would like to 
get up Clubs. 

Yours truly, 
L M. DAY. 





Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Line, ) 
Aurora Station, Nov. 20, 1866. | 
Great American Tea Company. 

Gents: Here is your sixth Club from these “ diggins,”’ making 
an aggregate amount of nearly $700. Some of the country store- 
keepers here say that your Tea is of no account, but the people 
who use it think otherwise, as is demonstrated by the increasing 
demand for it. We send inclosed an order for $191 65, and next 
month we expect to beat that. 

Yours,&c., 
E. K. LONG, 





EVIDENCE AFTER A YEAR’S TRIAL. 
Fourth Auditor's Offline Dee. 1, 1866. t 
Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Inclosed herewith I send you our regular list for December. 
It is now twelve months since we began the use of your Teas and 
Coffees, and I am pleased in being able to say that the satisfac- 
tion derived from the use of said articles by the members of this 
club, instead of being confined to individual instances, is univer- 
sal, and [ think I may safely say without exception. Thanking 
you for the many favours received at your hands, I am, sirs, very 
respectfully your obedient servant, 

L. CASS CARPENTER. 
CLUB ORDERS. 
Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y., Feb. 21, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., 
31 snd 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The Teas which you sent me proved perfectly satis- 
factory to all concerned, please accept my thanks for the compli- 
mentary package. 

Yours truly, 
DAVY D. McGEORGE. 


1lb. Young Hyson ---at$1 00..$1 00 









ff ae John Lerd at 125.. 1 50 
2 French Breakfast Coffee. * one 

3 Oolong .................C. M. Haines.. 

a ee hy “Nbekocbeal 

_ Pee Solomon Morey . 

1 Guopowder ............ John Gordon........ 

BS Tempeh. ccc cccidoticcce , | o weed 
..)l[V—EEEEEeEeee William Doty.... 

1 Uncolored Japan........ Lewis Ketchem.. 

1 Young Hyson........... - ee 

2 Young Hyson...... ooo. -B. T. Seeley .... 

3 Oolong..... ececccccccte Samuel Kinney 

B. QR Ailes sideesccses --Daniel Jacobs........ 

~~ oo eee -Chaney Hains...... 

2 Young Hyson .......... « sone 

2 Young Hyson ..........F. W. Comstock 

© Be bedsi ecnodecccd Martin Bartle........ 

2 Oolong .......... +++e+eeD. D, McGeorge .....at 1 00.. 


BEWARE of all‘concerns that advertise as “ sRaNcuEs” Of 
the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in part, 
as they are BoGUS or ONLY IMITATIONS. We have no “ branches” 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 


P. §.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by cLussine together, they can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrics Box No. 5,648 New Yorx Crry. 


ta We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street 
store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street—Lancx DOUBLE STORE. 


Parties looking for our Store will please bear in mind that ours 
is & LARGE DOUBLE sTORE, Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street. This isa 
very important fact to be remembered, as there are many other 
Tea Stores in Vesey Street, 
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THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. FINANCIAL. CENTRAL BAILRUAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
1866. UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY |_20™, {cot of LIBERTY sTEET, with the Deliwarer poke, 
— OF NEW YORK, wannaand apm and at Easton with the Vv 


OFFICE OF THE , 
SUN MUTUAL INSORANOB COMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


Naw bend Janvaky 30th, —s 
E Ry ah ‘ATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 


inenta of the ibth Boction of the Act of form with te 


aa tlh me oe be December Sist, 1865.. $640,311 00 
Premiums received during the year to Dec. 1866: 


On Marine se ee cesccsccccoccece 


On Inland.... do ...... coceoooocoose miai0s 14 14 9,506,869 21 
$3,235,660 92 

The amount of Earned Premiums during the Year, 
less return Premiums, was..... 2,120,322 30 


See eeeecsecceoese 


ar id os the 

mec cennveeessseees$9,$83,018 81 
Oe lnmaa’.. tk cok bdbdtievesceotens 205,749 99 
Mxpenses and Ke-insurance......... _ FO 088 84 34 
$2,866,407 14 14 

The Assets of the Company on the Slst December, 1866, were as 

in ‘ 

Estate and Bonds and M seescescecsesee $440,650 00 

Accrued In- 





seeeessece 





Excess of E. dit Receipts, ........s0e00 $930,606 88 
The Company were liable a at the end of 

the year for Unpaid Losses, Return 

ho yay Commissions, &c, esti- 


Less, to Semaaicnl for advance in value - 
of Real Estate, Stocks, &c., and for 
sundry baw «I Re-Insurance and 
other claims the Company, esti- 
mated at 


No. 48 Wall Street, Cor. William, 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. 
This perm trem isa ae depository for moneys nts tate into Court, 





and is autho: or receiver of estates. 
Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Which may be Made and Withdrawn at any 
time, and will be entitled to Imterest 
for the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 


Executors, Administrators or Trustees of Es and females 
unaccustomed to the transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company a convenient | Cars 
depository for money. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STHWART, President. 
Perer Cooper, Epwi D. Morean, 
D. H. ARNOLD, CLINTON GILBERT, 
Roya PHELPs, Joun Jacos Astor, Jr., 
Joun J. Cisco, Dante D. Lorp, 


Epwarp JoNEs, 
Wriuiam H. Macy, 
GrorcE T. ADEE, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
James Low, 


SHEPHERD Knapp, 
e J. 


Jas. 8. Seymour, Au! 
R. z WaALworth, Saratoga. 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 





SATTERLEE & CO, 


70 Broadway and 15 New St. 


STOCES AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES, 





WNBA >, a chic cone bas co detcce ccccccses 
Amount of outstanding Scrip calied in and cancelled ae t 


In view of the above result the Denes of Tremere hese this day 

Scrip or Certificates of Profits here- 
y be reduced their entire amount, 
and the certificates issued theaian called in and cancelled. 
Holders of certificates not heretofore redeemed are hereby noti- 

fied of the action of the Board, and sre requested to surrender 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, , 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 





= yop at the office of the Company for lati 
e Board o! Seeetee Se eee em ootias ye 
HUNDMED THOUSAND DOLLARS of notes vance of 


s be taken uj = eee addition to the easel capital of FIVE H N- 


DRED THOUSA bsecribed, and not in- 
cluded in the above ae 
No Fire Risks, disconnected from Marine, have been taken 


the Company. 
Company, on the 3ist Dec., 1866, held Assets as 
GHSUS, TEER Bho ccecevesovccccccccccccevcse sesso 5s SaaS 39 
The total of all ascertained and estimated Liabiliti 
on that day were, (exclusive of amount citvaniems 
on outstanding risks, $636,703 75) 








Saithatecioniath 1,356,157 59 
$632,731 80 

Cash Capital subscribed, to be added............... $500,000 00 
Making amount of Assets remaining with the Com- 

pany, (exclusive of the p £ P 

notes in advance of Premiums,)...............++« $1,132,731 80 

By order of the Board, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Suonprary. 
‘Trustees: 

Moses H. Grinn: Jacob R. Nevius, Pon: @. Hobson, 
Roswell Fm Isaac A. Crane, tam 
John Chadwick, A. ae Valle, Banded M. 
William H. Macy. John 8. - Joseph V. V. Onativia, 
Samuel L. Mitchell, Von Edward 8. J » 
Fred. G. Foster, Toel, William 
Peter Poirier, Edward R. Anthony, Ernest Ca: 
Samuel A. Rasy —™ oiled. 52 G a. 
Elias Ponvert, > Alex. M. Lay % James M, Campbell. 
Simon-De Visser, Bell, 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 
[INCORPORATED 1838] 


Cash Capital, - - - - +--+ == + = = §600,000 00. 
Surplus, - ------<-+++ +++ ~- $266,057 77 
Cash Capital and cry ioe cae 1867,..... ..9758,087 77 


pole tein pl aaa Sr, 





Joszrn U. Oavis, President. Joun T. Hit, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Government Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
B63 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,0¢0. 
DIRECTORS: 


Wri A. Kossz, Grorce A, FELLOows, 
Tuomas A. Vyrsz, JR., 8. C. Parknurst, 
Gsorce A. WICKS, CHas. Min 
Barnet L, SoLomon, J. O. Wxrrenovuss, 
Josern U. Orvis. 
Receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Savings Banks, In 
Bu! Com} Merchants an 


Sesteess men generally. 
Revenue slam pe supplied, $20 with 4 per cent. _ $100 
with “4, and si hin 4 r cent. discount. 
a 7 free 


0) 
- t 
e-cent. pieces in of $50; three-cent pieces inbags of 
* ss d Sold. See ieee in Gold, if desired. 
t ap A 
ef COMPOUND INTEREST N' 


Bought and supplied to Banks wishing them. 
{a7 Collection made on the most favourable terms. 


ELLUC’s KAU es UE. 
D THE BEST AND MOST P. AetNG TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and  SEAUTIFYING the JEBTH, 
and STRENG GTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA. 
GRANCE to the - 
Preparea only 


"DELLUC & CO. 
PHARMACEUTICAL CH 


8Ts, 
No. 635 meenrion. New Work. 
desirious of pi 


>= a 








our customers and the me 
imitation offered to them under 
d request them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUGS. BAU TANGELIQUE. 





aw 
The ths Ag and much superior to the American 
m 3 
aint GIMBRE DE. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 





VULLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Domestic Remedies.—No other ae combine in so com- 





sans Se bs 
Scranton, 


6.30 P.M, Night 


Railroad and forming a direct lin 
my by 4 fe WEST, without crane 8 o of cars, Mabe hoon Re 

an 

GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
trains daily for the WEST, 

ane Three Express y for the , except Sundays, when 

SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 

BY THIS LINE 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 


Wintsr :—Commen: Jan. 7, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : —_ an. 7, 186 


At 6.30 a. m., for yw Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkes- 


oy City, 
“for, Mien Fi Deed, ee, an Se Ger, 
Line on ~~ Percale 


for 2, wn, 
and ‘the West, with but one one of 


and but two changes to 8t Louis 
Connect at Harrabarg wi thrain for .~ and the Oil Regions 
Train for en! junk, 
ase catia cama 
n.— and Ma: 
5 pm. for Somerville vad Femi —y Sater 
Pp. m.—Erie Express for ton ‘Readin . Harrisburg, Wil- 
mn, Irvineton, » Corry, Erie, &. &e. Sleep’ 1g Cars fon New 
York to Williamsport. 
6 15 pm., for Somerville. 
730 a= for Somerville. 
8.30 Western Express—For Easton, Allen wn, Reading, 
— rie Presibone and the West. Slesping C. ray ad from Jersey 


Harris! 
City through to 

Additional trains are ore to Point and Elizabeth. 

Tickets for the West can be ob at the office of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and No. 10 
Greenwich 8t. 

JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
8.00 A.M. Day Fn Fe ny for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 


and all points West and South, 
M. Way Tra, Dally Pio Otisvill ville. 





ae Wer Tate te ean dart raw 
a for Po ew and Warw' 
5.00 P.M. N Express, Buffal o, Gelemsanen “and a4 Dunkirk. 
5.30 P.M. ay Train for Buffern.” 


igt for oo, Salamanca, Dun- 
kirk and all at potas est and South. 

7.30 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 

Also Way Trains Ba ' Bolling Spring, Bassaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 AM.,12 M., 1.45, 3.45, 4.30, 6.15 and #11.00 P.M.— 
Daily. On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o' "clock. 





ont ress Trains run in direct with all & 
estern Lines. 
“takes er March Ist. 
Sk HUGH RIDD 
oui Pass. ow heonmeall Gen’! icra New York. 





THE 
Wise Men of the Land, 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND RECOMMEND 
To all Invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Com- 
plaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections 


NATURE'S OWN 
GREAT AND GOOD REMEDY. 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
48 THE 
Best and Most Reliable Medicine 
ever offered to the people for the above class of diseases. 


The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
grand-parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 


$30,, | their different complaints. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4 CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
Ber ate bad all rs 


KENT'S EASY INDIA COFF 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE. 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by Ciuxerwey, Poysictans, and Pro- 
a Men, as the cheapest, healthiest, and best beverage in 
wo 


Bishops and ly recommended by peenor games, and near! * the 
ops and 





men ot the M. E. Church. Also by D) 
NEU itor of the New York ¢ , and 
THOMAS | A. M, of Bowdoin Coll: ees ai REV. DR. 
Sl ctmstiahbeten @ By the NEW INFIRMARY 


t can be —rr or, if preferable, recta of Java mixed 
two-thirds of Kzwr’s East Inpia will make finer Coffee 
than Java alone, and deurey the nervous effect of the latter.) 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


‘The Trade Supplied thi h the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the tm manufactory. 



























